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T  O    T  H  E 


R      E 


D       E      R. 


IN  the  Account  of  the  Character  and 
Manners  of  the  French,  with  occafional 
ObfcrvatiGns  on  the  English,  written  by 
the  Author  of  this  Pamphlet,  and  juiblidicd 
a  few  Months  fince,  a  few  Refle(ftions  were 
made  upon  the  notorious  and  fcandalous 
Infidehty  prevaiHng  in  France,  in  the  Mar- 
riage State;  and  the  Critical  Reviewers, 
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Ipeaking  of  thofe  Refledlons,  fay  they  are 
fucli  as  "  they  imagine  may  be  particularly 
"  ferviceable  at  this  Period,  when  there  fcems, 
*'  from  fome  late  remarkable  Adventures,  to 
•*  be  a  Difpofition  among  ourfelves  to  run 
**  into  the  fame  abandoned  Libertinifm,  the 
**  fure  Fore-runner  of  Slavery." 

The  favourable  Reception  the  Work 
above-mentioned  has  met  with  from  the 
Publick,  and  efpecially  that  Part  of  it, 
(as  the  Author  has  been  informed)  which 
treats  of  an  Evil  now  become  more  than 
ever  alarming  to  the  Englifli  Nation,  has  in- 
duced him  to  confider  it  more  at  large,  and 
to  fubmit  to  the  Publick,  in  the  following 
Sheets,  what  has  further  occurred  to  him 
upon  fo  weighty  a  Subjedl :  the  Experience 
of  lafi:  Winter  having  fhewn  that  D  I  S  S  I- 
PATION  andGALLANTRY,  fo  far 
from  lofmg  Ground,  were  never,  perhaps, 
known,  to  have  made,   in  fo  fhort  a  Space  of 

Time, 
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Time,  fuch  a  rapid  and  dangerous  Progrefs  in 
this  Ifland  j  fuch  a  Progrefs,  indeed,  as 
threatens,  if  not  timely  and  powerfully  re- 
f]i1:ed,  to  overwhelm,  in  the  End,  the  Morals 
of  the  whole  Britifli  Community. 

•  I  N  dlfculTing  this  Subjedt,  the  Author 
hopes  he  fliall  be  excufed  for  having  unavoid- 
ably repeated,  on  the  prefent  Occafion,  a 
few  of  the  Obfervations  recommended  by  the 
Reviewers,  from  his  Account  of  the 
Character  and  Manners  of  tlie  French, 


A     F  E  \V 
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A    FEW    SERIOUS 


REFLECTION'S  ^c. 


jar*^.^"5f?^  II  E  N  the  Charafter  of  a  Nation 
f^M  idLp  undergoes  any  Change,  however 
-J  ^  lliirlit  and  immaterial,   the    Caufes 

h.^'^jl  ^^  ^^  "^'V   ^^    traced    without  any 
Dithcuhy  to  their  original  Source  : 
In  the   fame  Manner   as  when  the  Character 
of  Individuals  luffers  any  Alteration,  it  is  foor\ 
known  among  their  Acquaintance,  to  what  it 
may  he  afcrihed.      According  to  this  M.ixim, 
which  holds  good  invariably  in  Matters  of  the 
highcH:   Importance,  as  well  as  in  leller  Con- 
cerns, the  prefent  alarming  Progrcfs  of  Vice 
and  Immorality  in  this  Country,  may  be  eafily 
B  accounted 
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accounted  for,  by  examining  the  Notions  and 
Ways  of  living  of  thofe  among  whom  it  pre- 
vails. 

It  is  not  many  Years  fince  the  refpedive 
Paflimes  and  Amufements  of  the  Great  and 
the  Vulgar,  though  fufficicntly  diverfified, 
were  flill  circumfcribed  within  certain  Limits, 
and  carried  with  them  fome  Appearance  of 
Dignity  among  the  former,  and  of  Decorum 
among  the  latter.  They  had  not  yet  tranf- 
greffed  the  Bounds  of  decent  Fefbivity  ;  and 
were  kept  in  due  Order  by  being  reflrained 
to  the  Connexions  arifing  from  the  Ties  of 
Family  or  of  Friendihip.  Perfons  who  met 
together  on  the  Score  of  Pleafure,  were  not, 
as  now,  abfolute  Strangers  to  each  other : 
and  that  promifcuous  Mixture  of  all  Kind  of 
Company,  which  the  Spirit  of  Diflipation 
renders  fo  acceptable,  and  fo  common,  in  thefe 
Days,  was  then  a  Thing  unknown. 

But  as,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  an  uninter- 
rupted Series  of  national  Peace  and  Felicity 
is,  apt  to  produce  Remiilhefs  and  Languor, 
in  thofe  who  ought  to  watch  over  the  Public, 
and  as  it  feldom  fails  to  breed  a  Propenfity  to 
Wantonnefs  in  Individuals,  that  Simplicity  of 

Tafle 
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Tafte  In  our  Recreations  and  Pleafures,  which 
had  long  charadteriied  the  Enghdi  Nation, 
hegan  to  give  way  to  an  Introduction  of  what 
bore  the  Name  of  Refinement  and  DeHcacy; 
and  we  adopted,  with  an  Eagernefs  the  more 
dangerous  as  the  Confcquences  were  not  then 
forefeen,  thofe  Improvements,  as  they  were 
called,  that  were  imported  from  abroad  : 
not  refieding  that  the  Mifchiefs  they  have 
conftantly  occafioned,  wherever  they  have  ob- 
tained a  Footing,  would  indubitably  be  as 
feverely  felt  in  this  Country  as  they  had  been 
in  all  others. 

Thus,  during  the  peaceable  Reign  of 
Georee  the  Firft,  and  the  former  Half  of  that 
of  his  SuccelTor,  Tranquillity  at  home,  to- 
gether with  Peace  abroad,  and  the  moft  ama- 
zing Increafe  of  national  Opulence,  were  the 
Caufes  that  infenfibly  relaxed  the  Minds  of 
Men;  and  being  fuffered  to  take  their  Courfe, 
by  thofc  who  ought  to  have  checked  the  Evils, 
which  an  Abufe  of  them  will  neccfTarily 
efFe6l,  thefe  Evils  foon  gained  Grcund.  They, 
indeed,  in  whofe  Power,  and  therefore  wlioie 
Duty  it  was  to  have  refifted,  firft  and  princi- 
pally encouraged  and  patronized,  them.  They 
advanced,  therefore,  by  gradual  Ste^s,  and  in 

13  2  no 
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no  long  Space  of  Time  over-flowed  the  whole 
Community. 

The  Confequences  refulting  from  this  In- 
trodudion  of  aTafte  for  Pleafures  that  are  de- 
nionlbr.bly  incompatible  with  the  Welfare  of 
this  Co'Jiitry,  were  foon  too  vilibly  apparent. 
A  Corruption  of  Morals  enfucd  that  commu- 
nicated itielf  from  the  Great,  dowi:  to  the- 
lowed  Claffes  of  theVuIgar.with  the  moll  per- 
nicious Rapidity.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  the 
fullell  Confidence,  that  in  little  more  than 
Thirty  Years,  the  whole  Mafs  of  the  People  of 
England  were  infet^tcd  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
they  might  be  faid  to  have  changed,  in  lome 
very  material  Refpe<5ts,  the  Charad:er  and 
Temper  of  Englifl:imen.  It  was  in  this  cor- 
rupt Period  the  Septennial  Act  took  Place; 
and  that  a  Syftem  of  parliamentary  Venality 
was  eftablillied  throughout  the  Kingdom,  by 
a  Sett  of  Men,  whofe  Names  arc  too  well 
known  to  need  mentioning,  and  will  be 
tranfmitted  to  Pofterity  with  more  Execration 
than  feems  at  prefent  affixed  to  them,  if  ever 
the  ConlUtution  fliould  be  replaced  on  its 
former  Footing.  When  Events  of  fo  unpo- 
pular a  Nature,  fo  evidently  fatal  in  theirTen- 
dency,    fo    entirely    repugnant  to  the  united 

Cries 
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Cries  of  a  whole  People,  are  fafFercd  to  take 
place,  will  any  Man  deny  them  to  be  fully 
iufficient  to  fhew  the  Bafenefs  and  Degeneracy 
cf  that  very  People  ? 

Such,  it  feems,  have  been  the  Confequences 
of  theie  luxurious  Refearches  after  Modes  of 
Plealure,  not  only  unnecelfary  and  expenfive, 
and  therefore  hurtful,  in  themfelves,  butevea 
incupifillent  with  that  Temper  of  Steadinefs 
and  Gravity  v/hich  is  the  Peculiarity  of  the 
Englifh  Nation.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  create 
no  Wonder,  if  atter  divefling  ourfelves  of 
that  Decorum  in  Externals,  which  is  the  Safe- 
guard as  well  as  tlie  C)utline  of  interior  Dig- 
nity, we  fliould  no  longer  ztt  or  appear  in 
the  fame  relpedlable  Light  we  were  wont  to 
do. 

This  is  a  Fa(fl,  the  melancholy  Truth  of 
which  all  enlightened,  unprejudiced  Oblerv- 
ers  unanlmoufly  concur  in.  The  judicious 
among  Foreigners,  as  well  as  among  the  Na- 
tives of  this  Country,  univcrfilly  agree,  that 
we  are  become,  within  this  Century,  a  vcr^ 
different  People  from  what  we  were  a  Centuiy 
ago.  Voltaire,  in  his  Preface  to  tlie  Ilillury 
of  Charles  the  Twelfth,   fiys  pofitively,  that 

the 
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the  Englifli  of  thefe  Days  are  no  more  the 
Englidi  of  Times  paft.  RoufTeau  is  of  the 
fame  Opinion;  and  with  a  philofophic  Indig- 
nation, declares  them  unworthy  the  Liberty 
of  which  they  make  fuch  a  Boaft.  Nor  are 
thofe  celebrated  Writers  fingular  in  their  Sen- 
timents. It  is  frequent  here  as  well  as  abroad, 
to  hear  fenfible  Foreigners  lament  the  flrange 
VCq  we  make  of  our  Freedom,  in  proflituting 
it  on  every  Occafion  that  offers,  and  putting 
it  up  to  Sale,  as  if  it  were  a  Property  a  Man 
had  a  Right  to  part  with. 

That  this  was  by  no  means  the  Cafe 
before  the  iEras  above-mentioned  is  undeni- 
able: neither  is  it  lefs  obvious  to  any  one  who 
will  be  at  the  Trouble  of  an  Examination, 
that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  that  Perverfion  of 
Manners  which  followed  the  Eftabliflnnent 
among  us  of  tho(e  fafhionable  Diverfions,  thnt 
began  by  corrupting  the  Morals  of  the  Great, 
and  by  Degrees  extended  the  Contagion  to 
the  lower  Claffes.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly 
any  other  Way  of  accounting  for  the  prefent 
Depravity  of  the  Nation.  What  renders  this 
Method  of  arguing  the  more  cogent  and  con- 
clufjve  is  that,  upon  the  Introdudion  of  thefe 
foreign  Amufemtnt?,  an  Incrcafe  of  Immora- 
lity 
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lity  was  immediately  perceptible,  and  of 
courfe  became  the  Subject  ot  Cenfare  equally 
from  the  Pulpit  and  the  Prefs;  as  plainly  ap- 
pears by  the  Sermons  and  moral  Performancet 
that  made  their  Appearance  in  thofe  Days. 

What  Sallufb  fays  of  his  Countrymen  tlws 
Romans,  is  remarkably  applicable  to  the  En-t 
glilh    Nation,    rcmoto     Metu     Fun'iQO   Morft 
tion  paulatim,  ut  antedy  fed  Tor  rent  h  modo  pre- 
cipitatiy  when  the  Romans  had  no  longer  tlic 
Carthaginians  to  fear,  their  Manners   did  n€^ 
as  before,  decline  gradually,  but  ruihed  like  2, 
Torrent  into  the  greatell:  Excefs  of  Corruption. 
So  it  was  precifely   in  this  Country.     After 
the  Power  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had    been 
totally  reduced  by  the  Arms  and  Councils  of 
that  Confederacy  of  which  England  had  bcert 
the  Soul  and  Support,  Tranquillity  and  Indo- 
lence took  Place  of  that  Activity  and  Reftlefi- 
nefs,  which,  during  the  Reigns   of  William 
and  Ann,  had  kept  alive  the  Spirit  and  \^igour 
of  the  Nation.     Voltnire's.  Obfervation  on  the 
Times  after  the  Demife  of  Lewis   the  Four- 
teenth, is  very  appofite  to  thofe  that  folloticd 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  ha  Nature  Jhr.blaje  re"- 
pojer^  Nature  fcemad  inclinable  to  rcit.     This 
Kcmirk  of  V^ohairc's  on  the  Exertions  of  fupe- 

lior 
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rloT  Genius  that  had  been  fo  frequent  in  the 
Reign  of  that  Monarch,  may,  in  a  manner,  be 
equally  applied  to  the  CelTation  of  thofe  dread- 
ful Hoftilities  on  all  Sides,  that  had  em- 
broiled Europe  for  the  Space  of  Half  a  Century. 
It  feemed  as  if  the  Minds  of  Men,  after  having 
been  haraffed  with  fuch  a  long  Courfe  of  Fa- 
tigues, were  glad  to  emerge  to  a  Seafon  of 
Calmnefs. 

Had  this  Seafon  of  Calmnefs  been  accom- 
panied with  fome  Meafure  of  Vigilance  over 
the  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  People,  the 
Happinefs  of  England  would  have  been  com- 
pleat;  but  unfortunately  the  very  Reverfe  be- 
fell us.  There  never  was  a  more  fatal  Stag- 
nation of  that  Order  and  Police,  which  forms 
and  preferves  good  Habits  and  Difpofitions, 
in  the  Minds  of  the  People,  than  that  which 
was  fuffered  to  take  place  at  the  Period 
above-mentioned. 

It  is  not  meant  hereby  to  be  infmuated,  that 
in  former  Days  we  were  free  from  thofe  Vices 
for  which  at  prefent  we  are  fo  juftly  cenfured. 
It  is  only  contended  that  we  pradlife  them 
now  in  a  more  heinous  Degree. 


JP 
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If  we  turn  our  Attention  back  to  the  Reign 
of  the     licentious    Charles    the    Second,    we 
Ihall  find    that,   notwithflanding  his  pcrfonal 
Profiigacy,   notwithftanding  tlie  Profligacv  of 
thofe  whom  he  chofe  for  the  Companions  and 
Partners   of  his   Debaucheries,    we  Ihall   iWW 
find  that  his  Example,  happily,  had  not  that 
Influence  which  it  fo  feldcnn    fails  to  have  in 
ihe   Perfon  of  Kings.     The  Number  of  his 
Courtiers  who  imitated  him  was  not  confidcr- 
able,  when  we  rcflccflon  the  Temptations  they 
Jay  under;  and  the  Majority  of  his    Subjects 
blamed  him    openly  for  his  Conduct.     But 
what  is  fiill   more  agreable   to   a   Mind  duly 
fc-afoned  with  a  Veneration  for  Probitv,   we 
fhall  find,  too,  that  in  the  midil  of  fo  dillolute 
a  Court,  fome  of  thofe    whofe   Birth,    Merit 
and   Station    entitled    them    to   a  nearer  /Ap- 
proach  of  their  SovereIo;n,   had  Honefty  and 
'  Courage   enough    to  tell  hijn  their  Difappro- 
bation   of  his   Condu<n:.     It   is   well    known 
that  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Ck.rendon 
were   perpetually  inveighing   in  hh  Prefence, 
cgainll  the  Vices  and  Immurahtics  he  lo  fla- 
grantly   pra(ftifed   and  encouraged;   and    tint 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  the  virtuous  Boid- 
jiefs  to  refufe  making  one  at  a  Party  of  Card^', 
on  a  Day  that  he  thought  too   ferious  for  fucli 
C  a  Paf- 
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a  Palllme.  Inflances  of  {o  much  Spirit^  in 
fuch  a  Reign,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  at  a 
Time  when  it  is  fufpecfted  that  few  Perfons 
would  be  inclined  to  imitate  it:  while  Can- 
dour, however,  obliges  one  to  confefs 
there  is  no  Likelihood  that  any  Courtier  will 
be  put  to  a  fimilar  Trial  during  the  prefent. 

Among  other  Reafons  why  the  People  of 
England  were  not  fo  depraved  in  their  Morals 
in  the  Days  of  Charles  the  Second,  this  leading 
Caufe  may  be  afhgned.     They  had  been  en- 
gaged nearThirty  Years  in  a  moil  violentStrug- 
gle   for   the   Prefervation  of  their  Liberties. 
This  Struggle  could  not  have  been  maintained 
without  an  immenfe  Stock  of  Virtue  in  thofe 
who  conduded  it.     Even  of  thofe  who  em- 
braced the  other  Side  of  the  Queftion  very  few 
were  adtuated  by  Principles  of  Intereft.     Con- 
fcience  alone  was  the  ruling  Motive  that  im- 
pelled fo  many   Thoufands  to  facrifice    their 
Fortunes  and  Lives    in    the  Support   of  the 
Caufe  they  had  refpedtively  efpoufed.      Tho* 
both   Parties  failed  in  the  End,   and  neither 
the  Royalifts  nor  the  Republicans  had  been 
fortunate  in  their  Defigns,   yet   their   Spirits 
remained  unbroken.     Cromwell,  had,  indeed, 
fubdued  them:    but  all  his  Abilities   could 

never 
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never  fupprefs  their  reftlefs  Endeavours  to 
fupplant  him;  and  he  had,  to  the  Hour  of  his 
Death,  as  much  to  fear  from  the  one  Side 
as  from  the  other. 

On  the  Reftoratlon,  the  Royalirts  divided 
into  two  very  diflincfl  Parties,  the  one  for  ab- 
folute,  the  other  for  a  limited  Power  in  the 
Crown;  while  the  Republicans,  ftlll  retaining 
their  Enmity  to  Royalty,  added  a  Stridlnefs 
of  Morals  in  the  Duties  of  private  Life,  far 
beyond  that  of  their  Antagonifts;  who  were, 
neverthelefs,  obliged  to  fliew  thcmfelves  not 
remifs  in  thofc  fame  Duties,  whether  civil  or 
religious,  in  order  to  counterballancc  the 
Weight  which  the  Severity  of  their  Lives  and 
Converfations  gave  their  Enemies  in  the  Minds 
of  the  Public. 

I  N  fuch  a  Situation,  notwithflanding  the 
cxceflive  Gloominefs  and  Aufterity,  fo  In- 
duftrioufly  affected  and  propagated  by  the 
Puritans,  wore  off  by  Degrees,  yet  it  left 
fuch  profound  Traces  in  the  Difpofitlons  of 
the  Generality  of  Men,  that  in  Spite  of  the 
Jovialnefs  of  Charles  and  his  Courtiers,  the 
Nation  could  never  be  brouglit  to  relifh  his 
V/ays;  and  though  his  Affability  rendered  his 

Ptjrfon 
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•Perfon  tolerably  beloved,  the  Maxims  of  his 
Government  were  never  acceptable. 

I N  the  mean  while,  the  Diverfions  and 
Amufements  he  had  imported  from  abroad, 
did  not  much  diffufe  themfelves,  and  were 
chiefly  confined  to  his  Palace.  The  Suge 
only,  which  had  been  fliut  ever  fince  the 
Commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars,  revived 
at  his  Return;  and  the  Bulk  of  the  People 
expreiled  very  little  Fondnefs  for  any  of  the 
new  invented  Kinds  of  Recreation. 

The  Refult  was  that  the  Temper  of  the 
Englifh  Nation  was  preferved,  in  a  great 
Meafure,  untainted.  The  Nobility,  Gentry, 
aiid  commiOn  People  fliil  retained,  in  general, 
their  ancient  Ideas;  and  both  public  and  pri- 
vate Virtue  fhone  forth  upon  many  Emergen- 
cies. Witnefs,  the  obftinate  Adherence  of 
the  Parliament  to  their  Purfuits  againfl  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the  Second. 
Witnefs,  the  inflexible  Patriotifm  of  the  many 
Members  who  were  fo  frequently  clofetted, 
and  whofe  Integrity  could  not  be  violated  by 
all  the  Allurements  of  Court  Promifes  or 
Preferments.  Not  to  pafs  by  the  ignomini- 
ous   Treatment    which    Charles's   Miftreffes 

met 
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met  w'lih  from  the  Public  on  every  Occa^ 
fion.  A  Circumilance  which,  though  infig- 
nificant  in  itfclf,  fully  dcmonftrated  how 
ftrongly  the  Contempt  and  Execration  for 
Vice,  however  exalted,  operated  in  the  Breafls 
even  of  the  commonefl:  of  the  People. 

The  Reio;n  of  Charles  the  Second  has 
been  particularly  infilled  on,  becaufe  many 
Perfohs  would  iufinuate  that  it  was  a  Period 
peculiarly  marked  by  an  univerfal  Diflblution 
of  Manners.  True  it  is  that  many  of  thofe 
who  flood  up  for  the  Maxims  entertained  at 
Court,  being,  as  it  were.  Soldiers  of  Fortune, 
did  not  give  thcmfclves  much  Solicitude 
about  the  Regularity  of  their  Lives  and  Man-' 
ners;  and  provided  they  had  full  Licence  to 
pafs  their  Days  in  Mirth  and  Revelry,  or 
rather  to  fpeak  more  properly,  in  Debauchery 
and  ExccfTes  of  all  Kinds,  they  cared  very  lit- 
tle what  Sort  of  Government  fubfifted.  There 
were  many,  doubtlefs,  of  fuch  a  Difpolition, 
chiefly  Men  whofc  Dcpendance  and  Expec- 
tations flowed  from  the  Court  or  Courtiers; 
and  of  fuch  conlill,  at  all  Times  and  in  all 
Countries,  the  major  Part  of  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  an  unlimited  Devotion  and  Obedience  to 
Courts.     But  the  main  Body  of  the  People  was 
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by  no  means  either  tindured  with  fo  deplo- 
rable an  Infatuation,  or  plunged  in  thofe  Vices 
that  flourifhed  under  the  Protection  and  Coun- 
tenance of  thofe  in  Power. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  however  vicious  our 
Anceftors  may  have  been  a  Century  ago,  they 
are  ftill  exceeded  by  their  Defcendants  ;  and 
that  when  we  fligmatize  the  Reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  as  an  /Eva.  of  uncommon  Diflb- 
lutenefs  andProfligacy,we  forget  that,  from  the 
Nature  of  Things,  it  could  hardly  do  more 
than  lay  their  Foundations.  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  an  expert  Judge  in  Matters  (quceque 
mijjerrima  vidit  et  quorum  Pars  magna  fuit) 
of  which  he  faw  the  miferable  Effedls  and 
Confequences,  and  wherein  he  was  no  incon- 
iiderable  Ador  in  his  early  Days,  acknow- 
ledges, that  our  Luxury  Tjas  then  but  young, 
far  from  being  arrived  to  the  Pitch  he  faw  it 
carried  long  before  the  latter  part  of  his  Life. 
Nemo  rcpente  fuit  turpijjimus,  no  Man  becomes 
at  once  a  confummate  Villain,  is  an  Axiom 
not  more  true  refpedting  Individuals  than 
colledive  Bodies  of  Men.  The  Nation,  at 
that  Period,  was  far  from  being  ripe  for  a 
Deilirudtion  of  their  Morals.  There  was  too 
much  of  folid,  flerling  Virtue  and  Piety  in 
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every  Party  and  Perfuafion,  to  be  overturned 
at  one  Blow;  and  in  Spite  of  the  Endeavours 
of  Charles  and  his  Adherents,  enough  of  both 
remained  effectually  to  refift  the  Tefigns  of 
an  iniquitous  Court,  during  his  Reign,  and  to 
infpire  the  Nation  with  Spirit  and  Vigour, 
fufficient  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  that 
happily  defeated  the  no  lefs  odious  Projects 
of  his  Succeflbr. 

Having,  it  is  prefumcd,  proved  that  the 
Englifli  were  a  more  upright,  virtuous  People 
at  that  Time  than  at  prefent,  it  may  poflibly 
be  afked,  why  the  Poets  and  other  ingenious 
Writers  of  thofe  Days,  are  fo  unchafte  and  lo 
loofe  in  their  Produ(5lions,  and  fo  ready,  upon 
all  Occafions,  to  draw  fuch  immodell  Pic- 
tures, unlcfs  they  well  knew  they  were  cal- 
culated for  the  Meridian  of  their  A^re,  and 
were  well  apprized  they  would  meet  with  a 
favourable  Reception?  This  is  eafily  anfwer- 
ed.  The  Poets  and  Writers  who  were  then 
mofl  encouniged,  were  fuch  only  as  coin- 
cided with  the  Views  of  the  Court,  Drvden, 
Otway,  Rochefler,  Etheredge,  Wycherley, 
6cc.  Dryden  and  Otway 's  Dedications  breathe 
the  moft  ahjedl  Spirit  of  Slavery:  and  the 
whole  World  knows  RochcHcr  to  have  been 
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the  down-right  Champion  of  Obicenity. 
Thefe,  and  other  Writers  of  the  like  Caft, 
may  be  faid,  on  the  whole,  to  have  rather 
painted  the  Manners  they  and  their  Patrons 
wifhed  to  introduce,  than  the  really  exiftent 
Manners  of  their  Cotemporaries. 

The  only  Performance  of  indifputable 
Merit,  that  met  with  much  Applaufe,  at 
Court,  was  Hudibras,  But  even  the  Succefs 
of  that  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Ridicule 
it  threw  on  the  oppofite  Party.  The  Ob- 
"fcurity  that  furrounded  the  immortal  Milton, 
Ihews  how  little  real  Worth  was  attended  to. 
None  of  thofe,  indeed,  who  aimed  at  any 
Thing  more  than  Reputation  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  confined  their  Pens  merely  to  the 
Difplay  of  their  Senfe  and  Genius.  Another 
Part  was  necefiary  to  be  aded  :  They  knew 
it  well,  and  fludied  their  own  Interefl  too 
much,  to  deviate  from  the  Sentiments  that 
were  triumphant  among  thofe  who  were  at  ' 
the  Head  of  AiTairs. 

It  mufl  not,  however,  be  diilembled,  that 
towards  the  lat.er' End  of  Charles's  Reign,  the 
repeated  Efforts  of  the  venal  and  immoral 
Writers,  who,  through  the  Encouragement  of 
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the  Court,  grew  {  numeroii?,  had,  together 
with  the  concurring  Affiftance  oi  tlic  Icandi- 
lous  Lives  of  many  among  the  Crear, wrought 
an  alarming  Change  in  the  Manners  of  tne 
EngUih  Nation.  They  were  much  falen 
from  the  former  Strictnefs  of  their  Morals, 
and  SimpHcity  of  their  Ways  of  hving;  ar,d, 
on  the  whole,  the  national  Charadl-T  was 
impaired.  But  this  Degeneracy  had  not 
fpread  itfelf  fo  far  as  to  affedt  thofe  great 
Principles  on  which  the  Edifice  of  Religioa 
and  Morality  is  founded.  Thefe  ftill  re- 
mained unfhakcn.  Though  Men  might  run 
great  Lengths  in  their  Deviations  from  the 
Precepts  of  either,  their  Conkiences  were 
not  feared  againft  Admonition,  and  they  had 
not  yet  broken  down  thofe  Fences  which 
are  now  experimentally  found  of  fo  little 
Efficacy  to  flem  the  Torrent  of  Intcrefl  and 
Ambition. 

After  this  Recapitulation  cf  the  Facfts 
on  which  we  are  to  ionn  a  Comparilon  be- 
tween the  prefent  and  pafl  Times,  one  may 
venture  to  affirm  they  fcem  to  eltablilh 
the  Opinion  thit  we  are  by  much  interior  to 
our  Forefathers,  not  only  m  thofe  Quahlic* 
that  enable  Mankind  to  appear  with  Dignity 
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on  the.  great    Stage  of    the    World,  but  m 
thofe   that    render   private   Life  refpedtable. 
Without  thefe  latter,  it  is  hardly  poflible  the 
former  fhould  attain  to  that  Summit  of  Per- 
fed:ion  which  renders  them  truly  meritorious. 
For  though  it  has  been  advanced  that  private 
Vices    may  become  in    their    Confequences 
public  Benefits,    it  would  be  the  Height   of 
Abfurdity  to  imagine  that  the  Pra(!tice  of  Vice 
and  Iniquity  at  Home,   can  be  productive  of 
virtuous  Ad;ions  Abroad. 

It  were  needlefs,  perhaps,  to  carry  our 
Retrofpe(fl  to  remoter  Periods  than  thofe  wc 
have  examined.  But,  in  order  to  filence,if  pofll- 
ble,the  Objedions  of  thofe  who  would  incul- 
cate the  Notion  that  we  are  not  funk  into  the 
worfl:  State  of  Depravity  that  ever  befell  us,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  enquire  how  far  the  Spirit 
of  Diflipation  and  Revelry  prevailed  in  this 
Nation,  during  the  Times  antecedent  to  thofe 
we  have  been  defcribing. 

None  can  deny  the  Reign  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles  the  Firft,  to  have  been  totally 
free  from  every  Species  of  Liccntioufnefs  of 
Morals,  any  farther  than  the  Infirmity  of 
human  Nature  will  at  the  befl  of  Times  be 
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tin<5ured  with.  There  was  in  his  Days  too 
much  of  Bufinefs,  in  every  civil,  political  and 
religious  Department,  to  admit  of  Thought- 
lefTnefs  and  DiiTipation.  Some  Attempts,  in- 
deed, were  made  at  Novelty  in  Amufements; 
but  they  were  of  a  kind  that  reflected  Honor 
on  their  Authors,  and  fhcwed  their  Ingenuity, 
much  more  than  any  Attachment  to  frivolous 
Paftimes.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  cele- 
brated Pageant,  among  the  Contrivers  and 
Conductors  of  which  we  find  fome  of  ihe 
moft  illuftrious  Names  of  the  Age,  even  th  ■•■ 
of  a  Selden.  Such  was  the  Mafque  of  Com 
compofcd  by  Milton,  to  omit  other  Inda  ,ce» 
all  of  which,  inftead  of  arguing  any  Proiicnels 
to  Levity  in  the  Times,  proved,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  exquifite  Tafte  for  Decorum  and 
Propriety;  and  that  their  Pa.tronikrs  were 
Men  who  fully  underllood  how  to  enjoy  and 
reconcile  Olium  cum  DignUaUy  Leifur^-  and 
Recreation  with  Temperance  and  Dignity, 

The  Comedies  of  Ben  Johnfon,  writ^eji 
at  that  ^Era,  betray  nothing  of  Loofencfs  and 
Immorality.  There  are  none  in  our  Lan- 
guage to  which  the  faying  is  more  applicable 
•  Cd/h'gat  riiicndot  that  their  Author  was  per- 
ftAltiy  converfant  in  the  Art  of  expoling  and 
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reprehending   Vices   and  Follies  with  good 
Humour  and  Plcafantry. 

Charles  htmfelf,  to  do  him  Juftlce,  was 
not  on*y  a  I  attern  of  Decc  »cy  in  Behaviour, 
but  a  profeft  Difcouragcr  of  •<  hateverhad  the 
leall  Tendency  to  Levity,  i:  may  even  be 
faid  that  he  carried  his  Attachment  to  Seri- 
oufnefs  and  Gravity  too  far  on  fomc  Occa- 
fions.  However,  it  cannot  bcobjcded  to  him 
that  he  was  a  Foe  to  becoming  Mirth.  On 
the  contrary,  his  Court  abounded  with  all 
thofe  DIverfions  that  were  compatible  with 
the  Majefty  of  his  Station,  and  though  an 
Enemy  to  all  Exceiles,  he  rather  delighted  in 
innocent  Amufements. 

Mean  time,  the  Puritanic  Party,  which 
grew  daily  more  numerous  and  formidable, 
was  compofed  of  Men  whofe  Principles  led 
them  to  teflify  the  moft  fcrupulous  Abhor- 
rence for  all  Pleafures  that  bore  the  leaft 
Colour  cf  Danger  to  the  Morals  of  Mankind. 
Hence  they  dctefted  all  expeniive  Gaieties 
in  their  Faftimes,  and  confined  thcmfelves  to 
the  moO:  plain  ad  fimple  Relaxations,  fuch 
Qs  v/ere  no  more  than  abiolulcly  necelTary  for 
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the  Refrefl:iment  of  the  Body  and  Mind,  and 
could  not  leave  the  leafl  Occafion  for  Repen- 
tance. 

Though  they  were  not  yet  the  prevailing 
Party,  flill  their  Influence  was  very  ftrong 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  continual  Per- 
feeutions  they  underwent,  inftead  of  impred- 
ing  the  Public  with  the  leaft  Notion  that  they 
fuifered  according  to  their  Deferts,  produced 
quite  a  contrary  EfFedt,  and  led  People  to  ex- 
amine what  they  had  done  to  draw  upon 
them  fo  much  Severity.  This  Enquiry  was 
far  from  proving  unfavourable  to  them.  It 
awakened  in  moft  Men  a  Compaflion  for  their 
Sufferings,  and  a  Defire  to  fee  them  mitigated. 
From  Sentiments  of  this  kind,  the  Tranlition 
was  eafy  to  Sentiments  of  Indignation  againfl 
thofe  who  puniflied  fo  unmercifully  a  Devi- 
ation from  eftabliOied  Modes  of  Worfhip  far 
from  eifential  in  their  Nature.  All  thefc 
Confiderations,  joined  to  the  Purity  of  their 
Manners,  infenfibly  won  them  a  prodigious 
Share  of  Public  Efteem;  and  from  being  re- 
fpcdcd,  they  of  courfe,  became  Models  of 
Imitation, 
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r  Thus  it  appears  that  all  things  confpired 
in  thofe  Days  to  chcrifh  a  Referve  and  Solem- 
nity in  the  Deportment  of  Men.  The  Cour- 
tiers were  grave  after  the  Example  of  their 
Sovereign;  the  People,  though  the  Influence 
of  the  Puritans.  This  ferious  Humour  pre- 
vailed in  all  ClafTes  and  Profeffions.  It  fhonc 
principally  in  the  Writings  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent Scholars  of  that  Age,  and  was  of  admi- 
rable Service  in  conferring  Strength  and  Man- 
linefs  on  their  Stile,  as  Mr.  Gordon  fo  judi- 
cioufly  remarks  in  the  excellent  Difcourfes 
with  which  he  prefaces  his  Tranflation  of 
Tacitus, 

Neither  fhould  wc  pafs  by,  on  this  occa- 
iion,  the  Merit  of  the  King  himfelf  who  both 
wrote  and  fpoke  with  an  Elegance  and  Ma- 
jefly  entirely  worthy  of  his  Character;  wor- 
thy, indeed,  of  a  better  Caufe  than  that  he 
had  unfortunately  mofl  at  heart. 

We  may  further  add  that  his  Learning  was 
of  a  much  fuperior  kind  to  that  of  his  Son 
Charles,  who,  however  keen  a  ConnoiiTeur  of 
Men  andThings,was  more  converfant  inBooks 
of  Wit  and  Amufement,  than  in  Works  of 
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Utility  and  Inftrudlon,  and  though  no  incom- 
petent Judge  of  Literary  Merit,  was  rather, 
upon  the  whole,  a  fenfible  and  agreablc  Com- 
panion, than  a  Man  of  found  Knowledge  and 
profound  Penetration. 

The  Aufterity  of  Manners  that  prevailed 
on  the  DifTolution  of  the  Monarchy,  in  all  who 
poflefTed  or  afpired  at  the  Poflcffion  of  Power, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  infifting  upon. 
What  Voltaire  fo  pertinently  calls  la  Jombre 
AdminiHration  de  Cromiveil,  the  gloomy  Admi- 
niflration  of  Cromwell,  left  no  room  for  any 
Qualities  to  recommend  themfelves,  but  fuch 
as  were  either  conducive  to  the  Support  of  his 
Authority,  or  to  the  Welfare  and  Grandeur  of 
the  Nation.  Such  Qualities  Prejudice  itfelf 
mufl  acknowledge  he  extended  the  mofl  ready 
Protection  to,  and  even  exerted  his  utmofl  In- 
durtry  to  dilcover  and  render  ferviceable:  as 
the  many  great  and  glorious  Events  that  rcfle(ft- 
ed  equal  Luftre  on  his  Government,  and  on 
the  Englifli  Nation, will  ever  invincibly  tcftify. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  celebrated 
Man,  in  tiie  midft  of  thofe  Triumphs  that 
ijpread  the  Terror  of  his  Name  over  all  Europe, 
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was,  at  the  fame  time,  very  folicitous  to  form 
the  Manners  of  his  Countrymen  on  a   Pl.»n 
truly  confident  with    the   Spirit  and  Vigour 
which  was  then  the  Charadcr  of  Englilhmen. 
His  private  manner  of  Living  was  luch  as  all 
Sovereigns   might  imitate.     Regularity,    one 
may  well  imagine,  was  the   Bafis   of  a  Puri- 
tanic Court.     But  it  was  not  tinged  with  any 
Pedantry  of  State.     Oliver  had  too  much  of 
the  Soldier  to  attach  himfelf  to  needlefs  For- 
malities.    The  Tenor  of  his  Life  was  plain 
and  (imple;  and,  excepting  thofe   Occalions 
wherein  a  Difplay  of  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Peo- 
ple whom  he  reprefented,  was  proper  and  ne- 
cefTary,  he  ftudioufly    avoided  all   Pomp  and 
Oftentation  of  whatever  kind.  In  order  to  dif- 
fufethat  feriousTurnofTemperhefocultivated 
in  himfelf,  and  fo  prized  in  others,  he  bani- 
Ihed  all  Sort  of  Effeminacy  in  Apparel,  Paf- 
times,  and   Deportment,  from  all  thofe  over 
whom  he  had  any  Control.      Whoever    ap- 
proached him  was  obliged  to  conform  to  this 
Model;  and  it  may  be  faid   there  was  not  a 
Sovereign   in   his  Time,  able  to  bonfl  fuch  a 
manly  AfTemblage  of  Courtiers;  moll  of  them 
Perfons  of  prime  Eminence  in   their  various 
Stations,  and  every  way  fit  to  be  trufted  with 
the  Execution  of  the  noblefl  Defigns, 
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In  the  mean  Time,  the  martial  Spirit  that 
had  been  kindled  by  the  Civil  Wars,  fiibfifl- 
cd  in  its  full  Forde  ;  and  was  vifible  in  all  the 
Diverfions  then  in  vogue.  Firmnefs  and 
Magnanimity  were  the  Virtues  of  tlie  Times, 
and  kept  at  a  Diftance  whatever  bore  tlie 
leaft  Semblance  of  Weaknefs  or  Pufillani- 
mity^  All  things  partook  of  this  vigorous 
Difpofition.  It  infinuated  itfelf  into  all  Com- 
panies, Converfations,  and  Amufcments.  It 
prefided  over  all  Denominations ;  alike  over 
Manhood  and  over  Youth,  to  infufe  into 
whom  thlt  equally  grave  and  refolute  Frame 
of  Mind  on  which  Men  then  prided  them- 
felves,  his  Secretary,  the  great  Milton,  com-» 
pofed  his  famous  Treatife  on  Education. 

With  this  Elevation  of  Soul,  deiived  from 
an  unfeigned  Contempt  for  Jill  that  was 
trifling  and  unmanly,  it  was  no  ways  fur- 
prifmg  that  the  Englifli  became,  as  Mr. 
Guthrie,  in  his  Hifl-ory  of  England,  flllcs 
them  at  that  Time,  the  Heroes  of  the  World. 
No  European  Nation  made  then  i'o  bril- 
liant a  Figure.  From  the  Shores  of  Holland, 
to  the  Extremities  of  the  Mediterranean, 
their  Fleets  ftruck  univcrfal  Fear,  and  rule(^ 
with  invincible  Sway.  Their  Ambalihdors 
V.  com- 
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commanded  the  mofl  profound  Refpe^l  and 
Deference  in  all  the  Courts  of  Chriflendom . 
While  Individuals,  whom  their  various  Oc- 
cafions  called  Abroad,  w^ere  treated  every 
where  with  the  utmoft  Civility  and  Atten- 
tion. 

After  this  Review  of  the  Temper  and 
JManners  of  the  Times  in  England,  from  the 
Reign  of  Charles  the  Firfl,  let  us  now  Hep 
back  to  the  Reign  of  his  Father.  No  Prince 
in  our  Hiftory  has  met  with  lefs  Quarter 
from  all  Hiftorians,  than  James  the  Firft  -, 
and  certain  it  is  that  he  laid  himfelf  open 
to  Malice  and  Detra6tion,  as  if  he  had  fet 
them  at  Ekfiance,  and  refolved  to  give  him- 
felf no  Solicitude  concerning  what  the  World 
might  fay  about  him.  He  does  not  feem, 
indeed,  to  have  pofTefTed  much  of  that  per- 
fonal  Fortitude  of  Heart  which  may  fome- 
times  render  a  Monarch's  private  Chara6ler 
not  unrefpe6lable,  although  his  public  one 
may  appear  very  contemptible.  The  Con- 
fequence  was,  that  his  Method  of  Living 
and  paffmg  his  Time  was  not  veiy  praife- 
^worthy,  and  difplayed  very  little  of  Royalty. 
Poflibly,  the  Rellraints  he  was  bred  under, 
the  continual  Apprehenfions  he  was  in  from 
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tlie  Turbulence  of  the  ruling  Men  in  Scot- 
land, before  his  Acceffion  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  and  the  Habit  of  applying  himfelf 
to  pedantic  Studies  for  a  long  Courfe  of 
Years  ;  all  thefe  Caafes  may  have  contri* 
buted  to  narrow  his  Faculties.  Whatever 
the  Reafon  might  be,  he  gave  but  little  En- 
couragement to  any  Spirit  of  Manlinefs,  by 
his  Example,  which,  on  the  contrary,  wholly 
tended  to  work  a  Diminution  of  that  noble 
Stock  of  it,  which  had  been  left  him,  as  it 
were  by  way  of  Inheritance,  together  with 
her  Crown,  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Many  were  the  Paftimes  and  Diverfions 
which  he  patronized ;  induced,  no  doubt,  by 
their  Novelty  to  him,  who  had  fo  long  been 
ufed  to  a  fevere  Manner  of  living;  unac- 
quainted with  Plenty,  clofcly  ftinted  in  every 
Kind  of  Expence,  and  now,  on  a  Sudden, 
environed  with  all  Sort  of  Abundance  and 
Splendour. 

But,  notwithflanding  the  Ufe  he  made  of 
his  new-acquired  Fortune,  was  more  like 
that  of  a  needy  Youth  juft  arrived  at  the 
Polfefiion  of  a  large  Eftate,  than  of  a  Piincc 
fucceeding  to  a  long-cxpe6led  Crown,  yet 
the  Contempt  he  foon  fell  under  prevented 
E  2  the 
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the  Contagion  from  fpreading.  The  frequent 
Comparifons  made  by  his  Subjects,  between 
him  andhisPredeceflbr;  theMeanneffes,  both 
in  his  pubHc  and  private  Capacity,  that  gave 
perpetual  Occafion  and  Scope  for  thofe  Com- 
parifons,  funk  him  fo  low  in  their  Eflima- 
tion,  that  whatever  he  faid,  wrote,  or  did, 
was  equally  defpicable  in  their  Eyes. 

The  Confequence  was,  that  James  was 
left  to  enjoy  himfelf,  and  his  Amufements, 
amidft  the  Circle  of  a  few  interefted  Cour- 
tiers, who  buoyed  him  up  with  all  that  In- 
cenfe  of  Flattery  with  which  feeble  Minds 
are  fo  charmed ;  while  the  whole  Nation 
rung  with  Difcontent  and  Complaints  of 
his  Condu6l  and  Maxims  ;  and  while,  what 
was  ftill  more  dishonourable,  he  was  held  in 
Derifion,  and  his  Adminillration  reviled,  in 
every  Court  Abroad. 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  Nation  flill  pre- 
ferved  the  illuflrious  Chara6ler  it  had  fo  long 
fuflained.  The  World  was  too  clear  fighted 
to  involve  the  Monarch  and  his  Subjects  in 
the  f^me  Condemnation.  The  Inclinations 
and  Purfuits  of  the  Publick  were  the  fame 
as  heretofore.  Their  Minds,  Occupations, 
und  Pleafures,   grave,  fpirited,  and  manly. 

So 
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So  far,  indeed,  were  their  Diverfions  from 
receiving  any  Influence  from  their  Monarch, 
tliat  his  own  Son  Henry,  as  promifing  a 
young  Princess  ever  raifedthe  Expectations 
of  a  Kingdom,  could  never  be  brouglit  to 
exprefs  the  lead  Rehfli  or  Approbation  of 
the  Objects  of  his  Father's  Amufements. 
Such  of  the  Nobijity  and  Gentry  as  had  no 
immediate  Conneclions  with  the  King's  par- 
ticular Court,  were  of  the  fame  Opinion  as 
this  gallant  Youth,  and  addicted  themfelves 
to  thofe  Paftimes  he  fo  much  delighted  in. 
Thcfe  were  all  of  an  a6live  Kind,  and  much 
in  the  Stile  of  that  he  was  employed  in, 
when,  on  a  French  Ambaflador's  coming  to 
take  his  Audience  of  Leave  of  him,  he  bad 
him  tell  his  Mafler,  Henry  the  Fourth,  that 
he  left  the  Prince  of  Great  Britaii;  learning 
to  tofs  the  Lance. 

If,  under  fo  feeble  a  Head  as  James  the 
Firfl,  the  iMiglifli  Nation  ftill  retained  its 
native  Difpofition  to  Manlinefs,  well  might 
it  flourifli  with  dlflinguifhed  Luftre  under  fo 
bright  a  Pattern  as  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  Wo- 
man on  whom  the  European  Nations  con- 
ferred, with  infmite  Jullicc,  the  Title  of 
King. 

Sue- 
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Succeeding  to  a  precarious  Throne,  flie 
found  herfelf  furrounded  by  as  many  Ene- 
mies as  ilie  had  Neighbours.  Thefe  Ene- 
mies confifted  of  the  greateft  Pohticians  and 
mofl  powerful  Princes  in  Europe.  She  found 
her  own  Reahn  exhauiled,  while  her  Ene- 
mies attacked  her,  on  the  one  Hand,  with  nu  - 
merous  Armies,  and,  on  the  other,  with  a 
Profufion  of  Treafure,  exerted  their  utmoft 
Endeavours  to  bribe  and  ahenate  all  thofe  in 
whom  fhe  placed  her  Confidence,  and  relied 
for  Support.  The  Zeal  and  Fidelity  of  her 
Subjefts,  charmed  with  her  Virtues  and  fub-* 
lime  Qualities,  enabled  her  to  rife  fupcrior 
to  all  her  Foes ;  and  not  only  to  defeat  all 
their  Schemes,  but  even  to  carry  into  their 
own  Tenitories,  thofe  Horrors  and  Calami- 
ties they  had  been  affailed  with.  Thus  teach- 
ing Mankind  that  Princes  who  reign  in  the 
Hearts  and  Affeftions  of  their  People,  at 
Home,  need  not  be  apprehenfive  of  Danger 

from  Abroad. 

> 

Bu  T  let  us  confine  ourfelves  to  the  perfonal 
Syflem  of  Living,  followed  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Influence  it  had  over  the  Eng- 
lifli.  As  onher  Accefiion,  all  Things,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  were  in  the  utmoft  Dif- 

order  i 
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order ;  and  as  notliing  but  Reformation  in 
her  own  domcftic  Methods  of  proceeding 
could  further  effeclually  the  Work  flie  took 
in  Hand,  that  of  new-moulding  the  Reh- 
gion  and  the  PoHcy  of  the  Realm,  {he  faw 
herfelf  obliged  to  lead  the  Way  in  Perfon  ; 
and  with  a  Magnanimity  truly  becoming  fo 
glorious  and  difficult  an  Enteiprize,  deter- 
mined to  acquire,  by  her  own  Example,  the 
Right  of  inforcing  the  Praflice  of  thofe  fa- 
lutary  Regulations  her  capacious  Mind  had 
formed  for  the  Safety,  Welfare,  and  Repu- 
tation of  her  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  create  and  encourage  a  Spi;it 
of  Temperance  and  Moderation  in  the  Ways 
of  Living,  fhe  wifely  fupprefled  that  necd- 
Icfs,  luxurious  Plenty  at  Court,  in  a  great 
Meafure  owing  to  the  pernicious  Generofity 
and  oftentatious  Magnificence  of  her  Father- 
She  introduced  a  lefs  expenfive  Manner  of 
fupporting  the  Majefty  of  the  State,  which 
was  equally  removed  from  Sordidncfs  and 
Profufion;  and,  by  uniting  Occonomy  with 
Abundance,  Ihe  laid  the  tmefi:  Foundation 
for  folid  and  permanent  Splendour. 

And  yet,  notvvithrtanding  the  Retrendi- 
menti)   Ihc    made,    there    was   io  much  of 

Judge- 
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Judgement,  fo  much  of  Caution  and  Fore^ 
caft  in  them,  tliat  none  appeared  to  have 
fallen  but  on  Things  that  were  abfolutely 
ufelefs  and  unprofitable  in  every  Light. 
Her  Court  ftill  remained  magnificent  and 
fplendid,  and  furpafTed  in  thefe  Refpefts  all 
the  Courts  of  Chriflendom. 

In  Conformity  to  the  Pattern  fhe  had  {et 
her  Subje6l:s,  they  learned  to  ally  domeflic 
Plenty  with  Prudence  and  Difcretion  :  and 
to  feek  rather  to  enjoy  the  Sweets  and  Com- 
forts of  Life,  than  to  make  an  idle  and 
fuperfluous  Parade  of  them. 

Mean  while,  that  all  ClafTes  and  Con- 
ditions of  Men  might  a6l  according  to  the 
fame  beneficial  Spirit,  Regulations  and  Or- 
dinances were  framed  and  fet  on  Foot,  in 
order  to  reflrain  all  immoderate  Proceedings 
on  all  thofe  Occafions  where  People  are 
apt  to  go  beyond  due  Limits.  Even  her 
own  Courtiers  were  not  exempt  from  her 
fevereft  Reprimands,  whenever  they  ex- 
ceeded what  file  thought  the  Bounds  of 
Propriety. 

In  the  Midfl  of  all  this  Vigilance  to  curb 
Extravagance  of  every  Denomination,    no 

Sovereign 
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Sovereign  was  more  attentive  to  imprefs 
Foreigners  with  the  higheft  Senfe  of  Relpect 
for  herfelf,  and  for  the  Realm  fhe  governed. 
Whenever  thofe  Emergencies  occurred  that 
neCefiarily  call  for  a  Difplay  of  Grandeur,  flie 
fpared  nothing  to  render  her  Perfon  and  her 
Court  fuperb  and  briHiant.  If,  indeed,  flie 
may  be  reproached  with  any  ExcefFes,  it  may 
be  for  having  carried  her  Fondnefs  for  Drefs 
too  far,  and  for  having  entertained  too  par- 
tial an  Opinion  of  her  perfonal  Graces. 

Let  us,  however,  draw  the  Veil  of  Obli- 
vion over  thefe  unimportant  Foibles,  and 
examine  her  Conduct  in  Scenes  of  a  more 
exalted  and  more  intcrefting  Nature. 

Had  fhe  done  no  more  than  to  have  in- 
troduced Habits  of  Carefulnefs  and  Oeco- 
nomy  among  her  Subjects,  that  alone  would 
have  been  rendering  them  an  ellential  Ser- 
vice, at  a  Time  when  they  were  particularly 
wanted  in  a  Country  that  was  beginning  to 
launch  into  many  Branches  of  Trade,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  make  a  capital  Figure  in 
that  long  neglected  Province. 

But  her  Mind  was  too  penetrating,  her 

Spirit    indued  with   too    much    Activity  to 

flop   here.     She  faw  her  Enemies    on   the 

F  Conti- 
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Continent  daily  gathering  Strength.  She 
was  aware  that  this  Strength  would  be  ex- 
erted againft  her.  She  knew  that  her  prin- 
cipal Reliance  would  be  on  her  People  at 
home :  and  perceived  that,  confidering  the 
Circumftances  of  Affairs  in  Europe,  inftead 
of  receiving  any  Afliftance  from  others,  her 
own  Afliftance  would,  in  all  probabihty,  be 
highly  needed  by  her  Wellwifhers  Abroad. 

These  were  fufficient  Motives,  in  a  Wo- 
man of  her  Forecaff,  to  prepare  for  the  Day 
of  Trial,  and  to  fummon  all  thofe  Helps 
that  were  requifite  to  face  thofe  Dangers, 
with  which  it  was  happy  for  her  that  flie 
forefaw  flie  would  have  to  contend. 

This  it  muft  be  acknowledged  flie  did  in 
a  Manner  befitting  the  Queen  of  a  great 
and  refolute  Nation.  In  order  to  inure 
equally  the  Minds  and  Bodies  of  Men  to 
Fortitude  and  Vigour,  fhe  was  careful  in 
all  her  Difcourfes,  to  pay  the  higheft  Ho- 
'  mage  to  Valour,  and  to  give  the  greateft 
Encouragement  to  Perfons  of  known  Bra- 
very. To  dilleminate  a  martial  Temper 
and  Emulation  throughout  the  youthful 
Clafles,  the  moft  unremitting  Care  was  taken 
to  train  up  in  Military  Exercifes  all  thofe 

whofe 
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whofe  Stations  and  Duty  required  them  to  be 
converfant  in  the  Ufe  of  Arms ;  and  tliofe 
Diverfions  were  induftrioufly  promoted  and 
circulated  that  bore  the  Refcmblance  of 
War. 

The  Confequences  of  this  fagacious  Con- 
duct were  apparent  in  a  very  fliort  Time. 
The  Nobihty,  the  Gentry,  the  Common 
People,  animated  with  her  own  Spirit,  vied 
with  each  other  in  Feats  of  manly  Prowefs  : 
and  both  Town  and  Country  were  filled 
with  Men  of  equal  Strength,  Courage,  and 
Skill,  in  whatever  related  to  the  Field. 

Let  it  not  be  faid  that  fuch  a  Turn  of 
Mind  is  apt  to  render  Men  rude  and  fero- 
cious, and  to  take  them  off  from  more 
profitable  Employments :  that  it  is  only  in  a 
Military  State  that  fuch  a  Syftem  is  admif-7 
fiblc,  and  that  it  tends  to  deftroy  that 
Scdatcnefs  of  Temper  that  is  ncccfTary  for 
carrying  on  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures. 

Experience    has  fliewn   that   not   on(^ 

of  thefc  Aflertions  is  founded  in  Faft.     The 

Experience  of  thofe  very  Times  has  fhewn 

the  Revcrfc  to  be  true.     So  far  from  being 

1^  2  rude 
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rude  and  ferocious.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Cour- 
tiers were  the  moil  fliining  Ornapients  of  the 
Realm.  An  Eflex,  a  Sydney,  a  Raleigh, 
were  Names  in  whom  Politenefs,  Learning, 
and  Heroifm  were  blended  with  equal 
Luflre.  The  People  were  fo  far  from  being 
unprolitably  employed,  that  it  is  precifely 
from  that  Period  we  are  to  date  the  Com- 
mencement  of  every  Improvement  in  every 
Branch  of  Trade  and  every  ufeful  Art. 

The  Truth  is,  that  Elizabeth  knew  how 
to  reconcile  all  thefe  various  Purfuits,  and 
to  render  them  fubfervient  to  the  Grandeur 
and  Felicity  of  her  People.  This  was  the 
great  and  fole  Art  of  Government  by  which 
file  became  fo  uriiverfally  refpefted.  This 
is  the  only  Art  by  which  the  judicious  Part 
of  Mankind  pronounce  on  the  Worth  or 
Demerit  of  their  Rulers.  And  this,  m 
fliort,  is  that  Royal,  neceflary  Art,  which 
whoever  polfejles  not,  is  unfit  to  vi^ear  a 
Crown, 

While  the  Profperity  of  the  Nation  was 
thus  wifely  confulted  and  fohdly  eftabliflied 
at  Horne,  ;ts  Glory  and  Reputation  were 
not  lefs  confpicuous  Abroad.  Thus  formed 
and  prepared  by  manly  Habits  and  Occupa- 
tions, 
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tions,  in  their  own  Country,  the  EnglHh, 
when  called  into  Foreign  Parts,  appeared  to 
an  Advantage  that  fignally  dillinguilhed 
them  frora  ^U  who  acled  with  them  in  the 
ever  memorable  Scenes  that  marked  thofc 
troublefomc  Times.  The  famous  Prince 
Maurice  acknowledged  tliem  to  be  the 
Flower  of  his  Army.  The  no  lefs  cele- 
brated Prince  of  Parma,  Alexander  Farnefe, 
called  them  his  mofl:  dangerous  Enemies ; 
and  the  Great  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France 
ftiled  them  the  Companions  of  his  Vi^flories. 

No  Men  could  better  dcferve  thefe  illuf- 
trious  Teftimonies.  It  was  not  only  in  the 
Proofs  they  gave  of  Intrepidity  that  they 
rendered  themfclves  remcukable.  Their 
Difcipline  was  no  leis  admired ;  and  chiefly 
the  fpeedy  Facility  with  which  the  new 
Levies  that  came  from  England  attained  the 
Knowledge  and  Skill  of  the  oldell:  Veterans. 
This  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Praclice  of 
thofe  Military  Feats,  at  Home,  that  have 
already  been  mentioned,  and  which  were, 
in  a  Manner,  become  their  mod  ullial  and 
moll  favourite  Paftimes. 

To  fuch  a  Degree  of  Fxpcrtncfs  were  tlic 
generality  of  People  arrived,    and  the  Fact 

was, 
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was,  at  the  fame  Time,  fo  well  known, 
that  the  Miniftry  of  England,  fully  ac- 
quainted vvitli  the  Strength  and  Power  of 
the  Nation,  neither  betrayed  nor  felt  any 
Timouroufnefs  on  the  Approach  of  the 
Spanifh  Armada.  The  People  themfelves 
were  fo  well  apprized  of  their  own  Capacity 
to  face  an  Enemy,  that  fo  far  from  being  in 
the  leaft  intimidated  on  this  critical  Occa- 
iion,  they  fliewed  no  other  Concern  than 
what  the  braveft  Men  will  naturally  feel 
when  they  are  preparing  for  Battle,  and  re- 
fle6l  on  the  Chances  of  War.  Infomuch 
that  what  Montefquieu  fays  of  the  Romans, 
while  the  Commonwealth  fubfifted,  might, 
without  much  ftraining  the  Point,  have 
been  applied  to  the  Englifli  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  they  were  of  fo  warlike  a 
Difpofition,  that  the.  Forces,  however  frelli- 
raifed  among  them,  formed  themfelves  in- 
ftantly  to  Difcipline,  and  were  not  afraid 
to  encounter  any  Enemy. 

When  we  compare  this  Undauntednefs. 
of  our  Anceftors,  with  the  Apprehenfions 
that  were  fo  vifible  in  the  Countenances  and 
Difcourfes  of  all  Individuals  promifcuoufly, 
on  a  recent  fimilar  Occafion,  it  cannot  fail 

to 
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to  excite  the  utmofl:  Indignation  in  the 
Bofom  of  all  true  Patriots,  that  no  adequate 
Means  have  yet  been  adopted  to  prevent  fo 
univerfal  a  Defpondency  from  having  any 
juft  Grounds  on  a  future  Emergency.  It  is 
vain  to  pretend  that  proper  Precautions 
have  been  taken.  This  would  be  true,  in- 
deed, were  the  eftablifhcd  Plan  duly  ful- 
filled. But  the  whole  Nation  is  convinced 
of  the  contrary.  The  fruitlefs  Military 
Parades  that  recur  once  a  Year  in  the  dif- 
ferent Counties,  ferve  only  to  remind  us  of 
what  really  ought  to  be  done;  and  who- 
ever looks  on  them  as  any  Thing  more  than 
mere  Farces,  as  they  arc  at  prellnt  con- 
dueled,  Animum  piclura  pafcit  inani,  feeds  his 
Mind  with  an  empty  Picture,  and  takes  the 
Shadow  inftead  of  the  Subilance. 

But  what  highly  merits  oiu*  Attention, 
and  will  undoubtedly  afford  particular  Satif- 
fa6lion  to  fuch  as  delight  in  that  exterior 
Glare  which  is  fo  confpicuoully  the  Taflc 
of  the  prefent  Times  in  Kngland,  this 
Manlinefs  and  Magnanimity  of  Chara(5ler 
were  fo  far  from  intefcri ng  with  the  iefs 
rugged  Purfuits  of  genteel  l^ife,  that  it  may 
be  fairly  faid  that  at  no  Time  fince,  the  real 

Art 
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Art  and  Enjoylnent  of  it  were  better  ixnd 
more  fully  uriderllood  and  pra6lifed. 

With  regard  to  that  Department  of 
Elegance  which  renders  domeflic  Life  agree- 
able and  fplendid,  the  Englifh  wei'e  in  that 
Age,  the  Models  of  all  Europe,  fcarce  any 
Nation  excepted.  The  only  one  that  could 
enter  into  Competition  with  them,  in  theft 
Days,  was  the  Italian,  which  had  long  before 
hetn  the  Country  where  the  Arts  of  Civili- 
fation  and  polite  Living  were  chiefly  culti- 
vated. But  at  this  Period  England  vied  with 
Italy  itfelf  in  thefe  Refpefts.  This  AfTertion 
may  appear  bold  and  hazardous,  but  is 
neverthelefs,  flriftly  true,  and  confirmed 
even  by  the  Teftimony  of  an  Italian  Cotem- 
porary  Writer ;  one,  who  was  no  lefs  a 
Perfon  than  an  AmbafTador  from  the  Repub- 
lick  of  Venice  to  the  Court  of  England :  a 
Man  who,  it  fhould  feem,  from  the  Purport 
of  his  Errand  hitlier,  muft.  have  had  Accefs 
to  the  beft  and  mofl  authentick  Information 
that  could  be  procured.  Nulla  toto  or  be  Gens 
ejiy  fays  he,  qua  Anglos-  exfuperet  Splendore 
domejiico,  there  is  no  Nation  on  Earth  that 
exceeds  the  Englifh  in  domeftic  Splendour. 

This 
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This  domeftlc  Splendour  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  few. Grandees,  it  was  lia})piiy  very 
muc^  difFufed.  Foreigners  who  villted  Enc;- 
land  at  that  Period,  expatiate  upon  it  in  a 
Manner  that  fliews  how  pleafmgly  they  were 
flruck  with  it ;  and  at  the  lame  Time  how 
different  the  Scene  was  to  what  they  had 
been  ufed  to  behold  elfewherc. 

But  what  added  to  this  Splendour,  and 
inhanced  the  Merit  of  thofe  who  pollciled 
it,  was  the  Taile  that  accompanied  it,  and 
the  laudable  Turn  of  Mind  of  the  People 
of  Fafhion,  in  thofe  Days,  to  ufe  their  Af- 
fluence in  fuch  a  Manner  as  might  redound 
to  publick  Utility.  It  was  common  among 
fuch  as  could  afford  it,  to  hold,  at  fl:atcd 
Times,  a  Kind  of  open  Court  for  all  Comers, 
to  difplay  their  Talents  and  Abilities  in  Arms 
and  Horfemanfhip.  We  read  even  of  an 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  who  kept  a  great 
Number  of  Horfes  trained  for  the  Purpofes 
of  War,  and  even  entertained  many  young 
Gentlemen  in  his  Ploufehold,  who  were  cTire- 
fully  inffru^led  in  all  the  military  Sciences. 
This  illulhious  Prelate  was  a  particular  I-'a- 
vouritc  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  tliought, 
no  doubt,  he  could  not  pay  his  Court  more 
G  '  effcauallv 
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effe^lually  to  fo  excellent  a  Miftrefs,  than  by 
imitating  her  in  what  he  knew  was  ever  up- 
permofl  in  her  Mind,  the  promoting,  of 
wliatever  could  prove  conducive  to  the  Glory 
and  Service  of  the  Kingdom. 

Another  Objeft  equally  defemng  our 
Attention,  was  the  flourilliing  Condition  of 
Literature  and  the  polite  Arts.  They  were 
held  in  the  higheft  Eftimation,  and  cultivated 
by  all  Ranks,  without  Exception,  as  far  as 
their  other  Avocations  would  permit.  This 
Circumftance  claims  a  more  particular  Con- 
fideration,  becaufe  there  are  fome  who  think 
Striflnefs  of  Virtue  and  Morahty  often  liable 
to  fuffer  from  a  Communication  with  the 
Mufes.  But  they  who  reafon  in  this  Man- 
ner forget  that  it  is  not  they  who  corrupt 
us,  but  we  who  corrupt  them :  and  that, 
upon  a  due  Examination,  the  greateft  and 
beil  of  Men  have  been  indebted  for  the 
Heroifm  of  thofe  Motives  that  rendered 
their  AiStions  great  and  laudable,  to  the  happy 
Attachment  they  have  profeft  for  intelledual 
Purfuits. 

But  that  Particular  which  ought  to  be 
weighed  above  all  the  reft,  is  that  the  gayeil, 

as 
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as  well  as  the  moft  polite  and  delightfiil  of  all 
genteel  Paflimes,  may  be  faid  to  have  ab- 
folutely  commenced  in  this  Aera  of  Man- 
linefs  and  Gravity.  This  v^as  the  Stage ; 
which  rofe  under  Shakefpear's  Hands  to  a 
Height  of  Dignity  it  has  never  fmce  fur- 
pafled.  Of  all  Divcrfions,  none  was  re- 
ceived with  more  Approbation  and  Applaufe, 
none  followed  with  more  Appetite  and 
Ardour.  But  the  real  Rerfon  was  not 
merely  becaufe  they  were  Dramatick  Enter- 
tainments, but  becaufe  they  were  calculated 
to  pleafe  the  Tafte  of  a  judicious  thinking 
People,  and  were  generally  fraught  with 
an  aclive  Kind  of  Inn:ru6tion. 

Thus  it  muft  appear  that  the  Age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  only  virtuous  and 
manly,  but,  at  the  fame  Time,  no  lefs  po- 
lite, fplendid,  and  even  gay.  The  Combina- 
tion of  all  thefe  has  been  pointed  out,  to 
obviate  the  abfurd  Notions  of  fomc,  who 
fcem  to  imagine  that  the  Virtac  of  our  Fore- 
fathers was  rather  an  Afperity  of  Manners, 
owing,  in  a  great  Degree,  to  the  Want  of 
polite  Improvements, 

G  2  This 
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This  truly  abfurd  Notion  has  taken  its 
Rife  in  the  Minds  of  thofe  who  are  not  able 
to  account. for  the  Profligacy  of  the  prefent 
Times,  any  otherways  than  by  imputing  it 
to  thofe  Refinements  that  are  every  Day 
taking  Place  in  every  Branch  wherein  Ele- 
gance is  chiefly  to  dictate  and  preflde.  They 
poffibly  conclude  that  the  Attention,  by  be- 
ing long  confined  to  Objects  unneceflary  in, 
their  Nature,  and  pf  no  ferious  Tendency, 
contracts  a  Sort  of  Levity  that  lays  it  more 
open  to  the  Attacks  of  Effeminacy. 

Where  Attention  is  fixed  upon  Obje6ls 
merely  pleafurable,  and  employs  an  immo- 
derate Length  of  Time  in  that  Manner, 
then^  indeed,  it  foon  becomes  enervated  and 
debafed.  This  is  precifely  the  Cafe  of  the 
prefent  Age;  where  a  Round  of  mere  Amufe- 
ments  feems  the  capital  Bent  and  Purfuit  of 
the  Generality  of  thofe  who  figure  in  what 
is  fl:iled  High-life.  But  while  Attention  does 
not  turn  Amufements  into  Bufinefs,  while  it 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  what  really  can  claim 
the  Title  of  Improvements,  whether  they  are 
intelleflual    or  manual,    whether  they  are 

abfo- 
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abfolutely  necefTary,  or  only  ufeful  and  con- 
venient, or  even  fimply  ornamental  j  while 
they  contribute  to  the  mutual  Support  and 
Cement  of  Society,  and  to  incrcale  the  in- 
nocent Comforts  of  Life,  it  is  farely  un- 
reafonable  to  accufe  them  of  effeminating 
and  corrupting  the  Manners  of  Mankind. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  feek  in  the 
Refinements  of  Arts,  for  the  Source  of  our 
prefent  Corruption  in  Morals.  We  arc  to 
feek  for  it  in  thofe  endlefs  Refinements  in 
the  Modes  of  Pleafure,  that  ingrofs  the  At- 
tention of  the  Times  in  a  mofl  fcandalous 
and  fatal  Degree.  Both  High  and  Low  arc 
equally  engaged  by  them.  The  High,  in  de- 
dicating all  their  Time  to  the  Enjoyment  of 
them  i  the  Low,  in  exprcfiing  tlieir  Regret 
at  the  Inability  they  find  themfelves  under 
to  partake  of  them,  and  the  Envy  of  thofe 
whom  Fortune  has  qualified  to  live  in  this 
riotous  Manner. 

Were  the  Lofs  of  Time  they  Occafion, 
or  even  the  Expenccs  they  draw  after  them, 
tlieir  worft  Confequences,  though,  even  in 
thefe  Rcfpe(5ls,  they  would  be  fufRcicntly 
pernicious,  we  might  flill  allow  them  fomc 
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Toleration.  But,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
Methods  of  DiveiTion  lately  devifed  are  of 
the  moil  baneful  Tendency;  that  they  not 
only  incourage  Idlenefs  and  Difllpation  in 
its  fulleft  Extremes,  but,  what  is  incom- 
parably more  heinous,  open  a  Door  to  the 
Practice  of  the  moft  infamous  and  criminal 
Licentioufnefs,  it  is  high  Time  they  fliould 
meet  with  the  Animadverfions  of  thofe,  in 
whofe  Power  it  is  to  controul  and  give  a 
Check  to,  whatever  can  be  proved  of  the 
moft  mifchievious  Confequence  to  the  Na- 
tion, as  well  in  a  pUbUck  as  in  a  private 
Light, 

That  thefe  Modes  of  Difllpation  can 
too  readily  be  demonftrated  no  lefs  injurious 
to  the  Freedom,  than  to  the  Morals  of  the 
People,  will  evidently  appear,  if  we  caft  an 
Eye  on  the  deplorable  Effe6ls  they  have 
univerfally  produced  in  all  thofe  Countries 
where  they  have  been  admitted  and  coun- 
tenanced. 

WrTHouT  entering  into  any  diffufe  De- 
tail, let  us  examine  what  has  happened  in 
thofe  Nations  that  excite  our  more  immediate 
Notice,  and  are  principally  vifited  and  fre- 
quented 
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quented    by   our    Countr)-men,    Italy   and 
France. 

In  Italy,  where  thefe  pernicious  Diver- 
fions  were  firft  invented,  the  Date  of  their 
Birtli  was  clofely  followed  by  a  general 
Corruption  of  jManners.  This  Corruption 
began  by  poifoning  the  Source  of  domeflic 
Felicity,  and  deflroying  all  thofe  Motives 
that  render  Home  a  Scene  of  the  truefl 
Pieafurcs.  The  Ties  of  Love  were  loofened 
and  gave  way  to  the  Infamies  of  Lufl  and 
Proftitution.  The  Names  of  Hulband  and 
Wife  became  mere  Words  of  Form  ;  and 
the  moft  profligate  and  criminal  Connexions- 
grew  not  only  common,  but,  in  a  Manner, 
authorized  through  the  Force  of  Example, 
and  the  univerfal  Prevalence  of  a  Species  of 
Iniquity  that  is  a  peculiar  Scandal  to  that 
Country. 

Such  were  the  Confcquences  of  tlic/c 
baneful  Refinements  of  Pleafure  in  private 
Life  :  while  in  Public  Affairs,  by  relaxing 
the  Manlinefs  of  Temper  and  Dii'pofitioii 
that  is  nccdiary  for  the  conceiving  and 
carrying  on  of  great  Defigns,  the  Grandeur 
of  the  State  mouldered  away,   through  the 
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DifTipatedncfs  and  Effeminacy  of  Individuals. 
Hence,  during  the  Space  of  near  Two 
Centuries,  that  once  flourifhing  Country  lias 
been  vifibly  on  the  decline.  Their  formerly 
celebrated  Republicks  have  now  loft  almoft 
all  their  Importance.  The  better  Half  of 
the  Country  is  fubje6led  to  Foreigners,  and 
the  far  greater  Part  of  the  Inhabitants  are 
funk  into  the  moft  contemptible  Indolence. 

The  French,  though  ftill,  in  many  In- 
ftances,  a  great  and  refpe6lable  Nation, 
have  too  nearly  copied  the  Italians  in  their 
Fondnefs  for  thefe  ruinous  Paftimes ;  and, 
Hke  them,  retain  but  little  of  that  Virtue 
which  is  the  chief  Ingredient  in  the  Happi- 
nefs  of  Life. 

This  Virtue  is  conjugal  Fidelity,  which 
always  flouriihes  or  decays  in  Proportion 
as  the  Spirit  of  Revelry  and  DifTipation, 
originating  from  thefe  dangerous  Amufe- 
ments,  prevails  or  is  fupprefTed  in  any 
Country.  r 

That  fuch  a  Spirit  is  derived  from  them 
is  fufficiently  obvious,  and,  indeed,  too  uni- 
verfally  allowed  and  complained  of,  to  re- 
quire any  further  Proof. 

Though 
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Though  the  Confequenccs  flowing  from 
fuch  a  Difpofition  may  have  been  made  light 
of,  and  treated  rather  Judicroufly  than  feri- 
oufly,  by  thofe  though tlefs,  fuperficlal  People; 
yet,  to  thofe  who  \iew  them  attentively  and 
judicioufly,  they  will  appear  manifcftly  to  de- 
ferve  being  numbered  amongft  the  m<A\ 
enormous  Evils,  as  they  exert  a  mod  fatal 
Influence  over  the  public  Welfare,  as  well  as 
over  private  Happinefs.  This  is  a  Pofitioa 
that  will  be  forcibly  and  compleatly  illuci- 
dated  by  confidering  the  atflual  State  of  Ma- 
trimony in  France;  and  by  examining,  at  the 
fame  time,  how  far  the  Spirit  and  Pradice  of 
what  is  called  Gallantry,  is  compatible  with 
the  Spirit  and  Exiflence  of  Liberty. 

Among  the  Great,  in  France,  it  is  hardly 
poiTible  to  diflinguiih  whofe  nuptial  Partner, 
a  Man  or  a  Woman  is,  by  any  other  Mark 
than  that  of  Appellation.  Among  the  lefs 
important  ClafTes,  the  lame  Humour  prevails, 
as  far  as  their  Circumflances  will  admit  of  un 
Imitation  of  the  Great. 

The  French  Ladies  are   Strangers   to  Re- 

flraints  of  any  Sort,  and   enjoy  the  rnoft  un- 
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bounded  Freedom  J  an  AiTertion  not  in  the 
leafl  exaggerated.  Their  Hufbands  never 
think  of  thwarting  their  Inchnations,  and* 
allow  them  the  fullefl  Permiffion  to  fhape 
their  Courfe  in  all  Affairs  as  they  judge  pro- 
per. 

In  confequence  of  this  Unreftraint,  the 
Women  addid:  themfelves  to  the  Purfuit  of 
their  Pleafures,  without  Interruption  or  Fear  ; 
'and  feem  to  feel  but  little  Solicitude  about 
the  Woi-ld's  Opinion  of  their  Proceedings. 
Hulbands  are  too  civil  to  make  much,  if  any 
Enquiry  at  all,  concerning  them;  and,  indeed, 
as  they  deny  no  Kind  of  Licence  to  their 
Wives,  they  debar  themfelves  from  none  in 
their  Turn. 

Hence  it  is  thatFrance  is  a  Country  where 
Gallantry  is  in  the  higheft  Vogue,  and  bears 
a  lefs  odious  Afpe(5t  than  it  does  in  mofl:  other 
Parts ;  though,  furely,  nothing  can  be  more 
Jcandalous,  in  the  Eye  of  Decency,  than  a 
Syflem  of  Infamy,  thus  methodized,  as  it 
were,  and  publickly  carried  on  and  allowed 
ff  on  both  Sides,  by  a  tacit  Kind  of  Agree- 
ment. 

From 
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From  this  ignominious  Caufe  proceed 
tbofe  reciprocally  volantaYy  Separations  of 
Family,  Society,  and  almofl:  Acquaintance, 
under  the  fame  Roof;  each  pofl'eirmg  the 
abfolutc,  and  fole  Property  of  different  Apart- 
ment, different  Servants,  different  Equipages ; 
in  (hort,  different  every  Thing.  Hence,  alfo, 
what  is  much  worfe,  that  frequent  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  Men,  for  what  they  have  often  lo 
little  Reafon  to  efteem  their  genuine  Progeny. 

It  is  no  fmall  Happincfs,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  Force  of  Cuftom  arui 
Example,  amidft  the  abfurd,  fervile,  and 
pernicious  Imitation  of  foreign  Modes 
and  Manners,  that  execrable  one  of  Infidelity 
in  the  Marriage  State  has  not  yet  been  im- 
ported into  England,  in  any  very  alarming 
Degree;  that  it  is  ftill  confined  to  a  fcanty 
Number  among  us;  and  tliat  thefe,  luckily  for 
the  Public^  are  finglcd  out,  on  that  Account, 
as  Objects  of  Abhorrence  and  Contempt,  how- 
ever exalted  their  Station. 

Whether     the   good    Senfe,     for    which 

tjiis    Nation   is    fo  remarkably   renowned,  or 

whether     the    free    Form     of    our     Govcrn- 
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trient  has  hitherto  proved  moft  efFeclual  in  pre- 
venting it,  is  hard  to  tell.  They  both  undoubt- 
edly have:  But  probably  more  the  latter  Caufe; 
as  it  is  worthy  of  Obfervation  that  this  avowed 
reciprocal  Indifference  in  the  connubial 
Parties,  is  a  Monfler  that  has  feldom  been 
known  to  exifl  in  a  republican  State. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Love 
was  always  fuppofed  to  precede  and  accom- 
pany Marriage.  This  is  meant  of  the  virtuous 
and  flourilhing  Times  of  thofe  celebrated 
Nations.  Among  the  Romans,  efpecially, 
matrimonial  AffecSlion  fubfifled  fo  long,  and 
in  fuch  Repute,  that  nothing  is  better  known 
than  that  we  find  but  one  fingle  Inftance  of  a 
Divorce  among  them  for  the  i>pace  of  Five 
Hundred  Years. 

» 

Let  no  Man  cite  the  Examples  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  where  that  moft  infamous  Pradlice 
prevails  ot  Hufbands  confenting,  as  it  were, 
openly  to  the  almoft  legal  Proflitution  of  their 
Wives.  Neither  Venice  nor  Genoa  are 
i^idlly  Republics,  though  they  affume  the 
N^nie.  They  are  the  worft  of  Aiiftocraciess 
where  a   fet    of  hereditary  Tyrants  lord    it 

over 
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over  a  fpintlefs  Multitude;  and  by  a  Series  of 
equally  barbarous  and  defpicable  Politics, 
have  ingrofled  every  Department  of  the  Ad- 
minlftration,  to  the  Exclufion  of  all  other 
Individuals,  however  confpicuous  their 
Worth,  or  however  ferviceable  their  Abilities 
might  prove  to  the  Public. 

Let  us  turn  to  Governments  that  merit 
the  Denomination  of  Commonwealths,  tholc 
of  Holland  and  SwiiTerland,  for  Inftance ; 
Countries  which,  though  far  from  being  the 
Favorites  of  Nature,  are  through  the  Induftry 
and  Virtues  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  Seats  of 
as  much  true  Happinefs  as  any  Nations  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  mofl  delightful  Situations  that 
Climate  or  Soil  can  afford.  Here  we  (liall 
find  the  Ties  of  mutual  AfFedlion  triumphant, 
and  Infidelity  between  the  Sexes  held  in  its 
proper  and  merited  Abhorrence.  Here,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  falutary  Deteflation,  the 
Genius  of  domellic  Felicity  prefides  in  all  its 
Glory;  and,  if  fuch  a  Piirafe  may  be  allowed, 
holds  up  a  Mirror  of  Convidion  to  Mankind, 
that  fhews  how  much  more  it  contributes  to 
real  Comforts  and  Pleafures,  than  all  thofe 
empty  Devices  to  render  Life  a  mere  Parade, 

which 
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which  arc  the  Boaft  and  Glory  of  lefs  for- 
tunate, though  more  magnificent  Nations. 

The  Reafon  why  virtuous  Love  has  a  more 
diiFufive  Exiflence  in  States  that  are  free,  than 
in  fuch  as  are  inflaved,  is  that  more  Virtue 
is  requifite  in  the  EftabU/hment,  Cementing, 
and  Prefervation  of  the  former;  vi^hereas  in 
the  latteri  Force  alone  is  the  fundamental  and 
ruling  Principle. 

Hence,  as  good  Qualities  go  generally 
together,  and  are  naturally  productive  of  each 
other,  a  free  Government  will  be  more 
fertile  in  worthy  Characfters  than  a  defpotic 
One;  where  Obedience  to  the  Sovereign  being 
confidered  as  the  fupreme  Standard  of  perfonal 
Defert,  and  every  other  Tnftance  of  Merit 
holding  but  a  fecondary  Rank,  it  will  too 
readily  follow  that  from  being  implicitly 
obeyed,  he  will  be  Implicitly  copied. 

Thus,  when  a  Monarch,  or  which  is  the 
fame,  when  the  Rulers  in  fuch  a  Conllitution 
addidt  themfelves  to  a  Courfe  of  licentious 
Living,  as  it  ufually  happens  where  Men 
hai\'e  no  Bars  either  of  Shame   or  legal  Re- 

ftraint 
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ftraint  In  their  Way,  their  vicious  Exam- 
pies  excite  a  much  more  general  Imita- 
tion throughout  the  llavlfh  Multitude,  than 
the  evil  Precedents  of  Individuals  can  occafion 
in  a  Common-Wealth  ;  where,  happily,  none 
^re  of  Importance  enough  to  influence  the 
Manners  of  a  whole  People,  while  thefe 
retain  that  neceflary  Spirit  of  Watchfulnefs 
and  Jcaloufy  of  their  principal  Fellow  Citi- 
zens, which  difdains  to  look  upon  them  in 
any  other  Light  than  of  that  perfe'cft  Equality 
.which  ought  fo  carefully  to  be  maintained, 
in  every  elTential  Refped:,  between  all  the 
.Members  of  a  free  State. 

From  thefe  Premifes  It  Is  apparent  how 
little  Footing  Gallantry  is  likely  to  obtain  in 
in  any  Country,  while  the  Spirit  of  Freedom 
reigns  there  in  its  full  Force,  infpiring  Men 
with  that  Independency  of  thinking  and  ac- 
ting, which  prompts  every  one  to  judge  of, 
and  imitate  Adtions,  without  refpedt  of  Pcr- 
fons. 

But  v^rhat  claims  our  Attention  Aill  more, 
it  is  no  lefs  clear,  from  the  fame  Reafons,  that 
whenever  Gallantry  happens  to  gain  Qroimd, 

it 
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it  proves  that  Spirit  to  be  on  the  W;ine, 
and  that  a  Way  is  paving  for  a  gradual  Dimi- 
nution of  that  manly,  ferious  Difpolition  oa 
which  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  principally  de- 
pends; as  the  extinction  of  fuch  a  Difpofition 
opens  immediately  a  Paflage  to  all  thofe  Vices, 
that  by  effeminating  the  Manners  of  a  People, 
fo  feldom  fail  to  terminate  in  the  Dcftrudtion 
of  all  thofe  Virtues  and  Qualities  that  con- 
Hituted  their  former  Grandeur. 

How  cfpecially,  therefore,  it  behoveth  us^ 
V^ho  are  fo  juflly  jealous  of  whatever  may  afFedt 
the  Liberties  of  our  Country,  to  feel  and  ex- 
prefs  the  moll  violent  Alarm  and  Indignation 
upon  the  leaft  Appearance  of  any  Attempt  to 
introduce  among  us  fo  deteftable  a  Vice;  a 
Vice  that  tends  fo  ftrikingly,  fo  diredly,  to 
effed:  the  Deftrudtion  of  thofe  Virtues  and 
Qualities  that  fo  neceffarily  conduce  to  main- 
tain and  fupport  that  Charadter  of  a  free  Peo- 
ple we  are  fo  reafonably  proud  of. 

That  the  prcfent  modifh  Paflimes  ha\^c 
been  the  principal  means  of  introducing  and 
abetting  this  dreadful  Vice  of  Gallantry,  is 
plain  from  the  inceflant  Murmurs  they  excite 

among 
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among  all  thofe  who  feel  themfelves  interclled 
in  the  Prefervation  of  the  good  Name  of  fuch 
as  frequent  them. 

Neither  is  it  lefs  certain  that  the  Rain 
of  Matrimonial  Happinefs  (the  natural  Re- 
fult  of  Gallantry)  which  alone  is  a  deplorable 
Infamy  in  private  Life,  1s,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  moft  enormous  Evil  in  its  Confequences  to 
the  Publick. 

Conjugal  Attachment  is  a  \^'rtue  the 
more  to  be  prized,  as  it  is  ufually  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  molf  perfevering,  invincible 
Courage  and  Manlinefs,  Qnahtics  that  liave 
never  forfaken  a  People  that  was  noted  for 
the  other.  '  An  ilhiftrious  Proof  cf  this  may 
be  adduced  from  the  Behaviour  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  a  Nation  no  Icfs  renowned  f(;r 
the  warm  AfFcdtion  they  bore  to  their  Wives 
and  Families,  than  for  that  Intrepidity  which 
was  evidently  the  Refult  of  it  on  fo  many 
remarkable  Occafions.  Their  liercic  For- 
titude in  the  latter  Scenes  of  tlieir  agoniz- 
ing Coimtry,  was  inconteftably  due  to  that  par- 
ticular Motive;  the  prodigious  Exertions 
of  "'ilour  proceeding  from  N-rhiJi,  h^vc 
I  fjgnalJv 
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iignally  eternired  the  Memory  of  their  Ruin, 
and  rendered  it  lefs  a  matter  of  Triumph  to 
thofe  who  effedted  it,  than  glorious  to  them- 
felves  in  the  Eyes  of  impartial  Poflerity. 

pAr   different  was  the  Fall  of  thofe  Rivals 
whofe  Aggrandifement   was  fo  confplcuoufly 
owing  to  their  Deftrudion.    After  having,  for 
the  Courfe  of  Ages,  enjoyed  a  Freedom  and 
Reputation  arifing  manifeftly,  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure,  from  the  Prevalence  among  them  of  the 
conjugal  Virtues,  they  gradually  degenerated 
to    the    mofl    fcandalous    Extremes    in   the 
oppofite   Vice;     which,    by    divefting    them 
of  that  Refped:  for  the  Community  fo  llrongly 
conne(5i:ed   with   and   fo   powerfully   inforced 
by   the  jufl  and   reafonable   Influence  of  do- 
meflic  Regards,  introduced  a  general  Corrup- 
tion  of  Manners,   and    accelerated   the   final 
DifTolution    of    that    conftitutional    Liberty 
which,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  private  Ex- 
cellence  of  Charad:er   in    Individuals,   could 
no  longer  fubfifl  when  deprived  of  that  necef- 
fliry  Support. 

Thus  the  Virtues   and   the  Vices    of  the 
married   State  are  equally  of  the  mofl  im- 
mediate 
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mediate  Confequence  to  the  Public,  whofe 
Happinefs  or  Mifery  is  fo  clofely  and  un- 
deniably allied  with  that  of  its  conftituent 
Members.  Neither  is  it  lefs  clear  that  Felicity 
in  this  bed:,  or  vvorfl  Situation  of  Life,  de- 
pends moft  materially  on  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment we  live  under:  As  from  the  greater 
or  lefs  Degree  of  Afcendancy  we  arc  liable  to, 
will  be  derived  the  more  extenfive  or  redric- 
ted  Conformity  to  ihofe  flagitious  Models  to 
which  Experience  teaches  that  human  Nature 
is  fo  contagioufly  addidted. 

Good  Senfe  alone  Is  not  a  fufficient  Barrier 
to  ftop  the  Incurfion  of  pernicious  Examples. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Conftitution  mud:  alfo  in- 
terfere. There  is  Senfe  enough  in  France, 
in  Italy,  and  elfewhere,  to  tell  them  how 
contemptible  and  infamous  the  Pradiccs  arc 
of  which  they  are  fo  notorioufly,  and  what 
is  much  worfc,  fo  niamcleiHy  guilty.  But 
the  Grandees  in  thole  Countries  (who  arc 
commonly  plunged  in  every  kind  of  Luxury 
and  Effeminacy)  are  Beings  of  too  great  a 
Magnitude  not  to  be  fct  up  as  the  Standards 
of  all  Propriety,  and  copied  with  the  moll 
dcfpicablc  Servility.     Hence,  as  the  Cufioms 
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of  the  Court  and  its  Dependants  arc  confidered 
fis  the  completefl:  Patterns,  the  nearer  to 
which  IVIcn  approach,  the  higher  they  raife 
themfelves  above  the  Commonalty,  this  Portion 
of  the  Community  being  held,  in  fuch 
Parts,  in  the  mofl  abfurd  Contempt,  every 
one  endeavours  to  eflrange  himfelf  from  it  by 
all  pofTible  Methods.  Now  Senfuality  and  ' 
Dlffipation  being  the  moft  eafy  and  inviting, 
as  vi'ell  as  the  readieft  way  of  refembiing  the 
Great,  all  who  have  it  in  their  Power  in- 
dulge in  the  fluiie  Liberties;  but  principally 
abandon  then^ielves  to  that  Debauchery  of 
the  Mind  which  fo  peculiarly  charadlerifes 
rhe  highcfl  ClaiTcs. 

Tins  Debauchery  of  the  Mind  is  the  in- 
fallible Poifon  that  radically  deftroys  all  Senfe 
of  Honedy  and  Magnanimity,  as  it  compre- 
hends thole  Vices  that  flow  from  a  criminal 
Addiction  tO  Pleafure,  joined  to  a  fettled  De- 
termination to  proftitute  every  Talent  for  the 
Sake  of  enjoying  modifli  Gratifications. 

The  Pcrverfion  of  Mankind  is  by  nothing 
fooner  brought  about  than  by  a  thoughtlefs 
Conformity  to  what  is  denominated  the  Way 
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of  the  World;  which,  by  occafioning  a  Re- 
laxation of  the  Principles  inilillcd  by  Edu- 
cation, urges  us  by  Degrees,  to  a  total  Defer- 
tion  of  all  Rules,  excepting  thofe  of  Vogue 
and  Fafhion;  and  to  deem  nothing  good  or 
bad  but  as  it  coincides  with,  or  deviates  from 
the  Condudt  of  thofe  whom  our  Pufillani- 
mity  qualifies  with  the  Title  of  our  Betters. 

Thus  while  connubial  AfFcfftlon  is  unfa- 
fliionable  among  tlie  Great,  it  quickly 
becomes  the  Slight  and  Jeft  of  the  inferior 
ClaiTes  in  thofe  flavifh  Countries;  and  thus 
Individuals,  from  lofini^  the  Habit  of  domef- 
tic  Attachments,  fall  impercrptihly  into  an 
Indifference  for  every  kind  of  indcaring  Con- 
nedlion.  For  when  once  the  Ties  of  Love  are 
loofened,  thofe  of  Friendfliip  arc  foon  apt  to 
give  way:  It  being  a  Truth  exemplified  by 
too  many  Precedents  to  fuffer  any  Doubt,  that 
Incondancy  in  the  hrfl  is  fcldom  accom- 
panied by  Sincerity  in  the  lafl:. 

Hence  a  Llftlcflhcfs  and  Unconcern  fo 
commonly  prevail  for  what  is  moi\  dclerving 
of  Predilection  and  Eflecm  and  hence  thole 
Objeds    that    ought   from    their    Nature   to 
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afford  the  mofl  rational  Delight,  the  Pleafures 
of  Home,  are  difcarded  to  make  Room  for  Paf- 
times  that  contribute  muck  more  to  diffipate 
and  confufe  the  Mind,  than  to  give  it  Eafc 
and  Recreation. 

But  in  this  Enquiry  into  the  many  fatal 
Confequences  flowing  from  that  Spirit  of  In- 
trigue and  Diffipation,  fo  prevalent  among  the 
upper  Clafles  abroad,  what  chiefly  concerns 
an  Englifliman  to  reflect  upon,  with  the  mofl 
ferious  Attention,  is  that  Corruption  of  Mind, 
refulting  from  thofe  equally  criminal  and 
cfl'cminate  Occupations:  which  feldom  fail  to 
generate  a  Licentioufnefs  of  Manners,  the 
woeful  Efle(5ts  of  which  extend  themfelves 
equally  to  Matters  of  the  mofl  public  and  re- 
fpe(5lable  Importance,  as  to  thofe  of  the  mofl 
private  Nature. 

Whatever  Power  the  Stings  ofConfcience 
may  retains  when  once  Men  have  given  them- 
felves up  to  a  profligate  Courfe  of  Living, 
though  they  may  often  be  troubled  with  Re- 
morfe,  they  rarely  think  of  Repentance,  till 
frightened  into  it  by  the  Terrors  of  an  ap- 
proaching DifTolution. 

Thus 
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Thus,  when  they  liave  inured  themfelves 
to  the  fatal  Habit  of  facrificing  to  the  Grati- 
fication of  PalHon,  every  moral  and  religious 
Motive  that  ought  to  have  retrained  them, 
they  acquiiTT'Infenfibly  that  Hardnefs  of  Heart 
which  fteels  a  Man  againll  paying  any  Refpect 
to  thofe  Maxims,  either  human  or  divine, 
that  ftand  in  the  way  of  his  Defires,  and  by 
having  long  accuftomed  themfelves  to  run  the 
mod  guilty  Lengths,  for  the  Sake  of  Pleafurc, 
they  next  learn  to  refrain  from  nothing  that 
will  lerve  their  Intereft  or  their  Ambition. 
Thus  they  at  lafl  arrive  at  that  confummate 
Pitch  of  Depravity  which  cclipfes,  in  their 
Ideas,  all  other  Views  and  Profpeds  but  fach 
as  relate  to  their  own  Widier;  extinguidics, 
all  Feeling  but  for  themfelves;  and  fits 
them,  in  fliort,  for  a  total  Refignation  of  all 
their  Faculties  to  the  Ufe  and  Command  of 
thofe  on  whom  their  Expectations  depend, 
however  flagitious  the  Talks  may  prove  to 
which  they  arc  not  ignorant  their  Talents  will 
be  applied. 

Hence  ufually  proceeds  among  the  Gran- 
dees (;f  fo  many  Countries,  that  iclrilh,  unli- 
mited ir-ubfcrviency  to  Power  which  becomes 
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the  principal  Balls  of  their  Adlivity  on  all 
Emergencies  public  and  private,  and  induces 
them  to  exert  it  in  the  meanefl:  Endeavours 
to  pleafe  tyrannic  Superiors,  by  every  Species 
of  Adulation  and  bafe  Compliance  with  their 
capricious  Injundlions,  in  order  to  preferve 
that  footing  of  Regard  and  Notice  from  them, 
which,  in  abfclute  Governments,  is  indifpen- 
fably  neceflary  to  confer  on  Individuals  an  Air 
of  Importance  and  Diftind;ion. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  fuprifed 
if  Patriotifm  (that  comprehenfive  Benevo- 
lence which  includes  in  our  own,  the  Wel- 
fare of  every  Member  of  the  Community) 
fhould  fo  rarely  be  found  in  a  State  immerfed 
in  that  Degeneracy  of  Sentiments  which  ex- 
cludes, and  in  a  manner,  annihilates  the  na- 
tural Efficacy  of  even  the  moll:  potent  and 
coercive  Ties;  for  how  is  it  poffible  that  a 
Man  who  feels  not  for  all  that  is  nearell:  to 
him,  for  all  that  renders  private  Life  defirea- 
ble,  fhould  cherifli  any  Concern  for  the  Pub- 
lick  ? 
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As  Governments  that  are  free,  afford,  for 
the  Reafons  above  afligned,  much  more 
numerous  Inftances  of  matrimonial  Honour 
and  Happlnefs  than  others,  they  arc,  in  confe- 
quence,  much  more  fertile  in  Patriots ;  the 
greatefl  of  whom  have  been  produced  in 
Countries  blefl  with  Liberty,  and  ever  been 
confpicuoufly  remarkable,  at  the  fame  Time, 
for  the  conjugal  Viriue?,  which  are  ufually  the 
Forerunners  or  the  Concomitants  of  all  others. 

Socrates,  the  Patriot  of  Mankind,  rather 
than  of  Greece,  was  a  mod  excellent  Huf- 
band.  The  hi\  Brutus,  AfTociatc  of  CafTius 
in  aflerting  the  Roman  Caufc,  was  a  pattern 
of  nuptial  Tendernei's. 

Such  were,  in  modern  Times,  that  heroic 
Champion  of  SwiHcrland,  the  celebrated 
WiUiam  Tell :  The  great  Barncvclt  in  II..]- 
land:  And  in  France,  the  laft  AlTcrtor  of 
French  Liberty  againfl:  the  Ufurpations  if 
the  Court,  during  the  Minority  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  the  illuibious  Krcuilcl, 
whom  Voltaire  undervalues  with  i'o  mui.li 
Injuilice   and   Impropriety. 

K  Such 
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Such  was  in  our  Country,  that  Mirror  of 
Honefty  and  Difintereftednefs,  as  well  as  of  the 
moft  fplendid  Abilities,  the  truly  noble  Sir 
William  Temple, who  retained  his  Integrity  in 
the  midft  of  a  Court  that  was,  in  its  Time,  the 
Center  of  DifTolutenefs  and  Profligacy,  that 
of  our  Charles  the  Second,  a  Prince  more 
abandoned  to  Voluptuoufnefs  than  even  his 
Cotemporary  of  France  the  aforementioned 
Lewisj  and  who  flrove  no  lefs  to  follow  his 
Foot-fteps  in  the  Eflablilhment  of  Defpotifm 
in  this  Kingdom. 

From  the  foregoing  Obfervations  it  feems 
incontrovertible  that  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  and 
that  of  Gallantry,  are  things  of  fo  oppofite  a 
nature  as  to  prove  utterly  incompatible;  that 
it  is  morally  impoffible  they  fhould  ever  exifl, 
at  the  fame  time,  in  any  Country ;  and  that 
the  more  Libertinifm  in  the  Marriage  State 
gains  ground  in  a  free  Nation,  the  nearer  that 
Nation  approaches  to  the  Downfall  of  its  Li- 
berty. 

These  are  Reflections  that  whoever  afpircs 
at  the  Title  of  Patriot,  ought  to  bear  deeply 
engraven  on  his   Mind;  and   which  ought, 
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therefore,  ev^er  to  be  uppermofl:  in  the 
Thoughts  of  an  Enghfliman  who  feels  any 
Warmth  for  the  Profperity  of  his  Country. 

It  is  no  lefs  equally  evident  that  the  only 
cfFe<5lual  means  to  preferve  the  Spirit  of  Li- 
berty, is  to  cherifli  a  manly  ferious  Temper. 
This  Temper  alone  is  its  real,  folid  Foun- 
dation; and  without  it  none  of  thofe  eminent 
Virtues  can  fabfiil  whereon  the  Greatncfs  of 
the  Public  relies  for  a  lafting  Support. 

It  follows,  from  the  fame  Arguments,  that 
in  order  to  fccure  tlie  Prefervation  of  this 
Manlinefs  of  Difpofition,  the  moft  unfeigned, 
unremitting  Vigilance  is  requifite  over  the 
various  Paftimes  that  employ  the  Leifure  of  a 
People:  that  none  be  permitted  but  fuch  as 
are  manifedly  of  an  innocent  Kind,  thoroughly 
confident  with  Purity  of  Morals,  and  abfo- 
lutely  harmlefs  in  their  Confcquenccs,  as  well 
in  regard  to  the  public  Intereft  as  to  private 
Welfare:  tliat  tin^.cly  Care  be  taken  to  rcftraiii 
all  dangerous  Novelties  in  the  Modes  of  Plca- 
fure ;  and  to  baniHi,  with  the  flri(fl:cft  Seve- 
rity, all  thofe  Diverfions  which  lead  Men  into 
Habits  of  Effeminacy,  the  fure  and  infallible 
K  2  Intro- 
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Introduflors  of  that  Spirit  of  DilTipatlon  and 
Intrigue,  which  is  fo  mortal  and  inveterate  a 
Foe  to  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  and  which  it  is, 
therefore,  fo  eilentially  incumbent  on  us  to 
combat  with  the  mofl  indefatigable  Zeal. 

A  compleat  and  avowed  Skill  in  the  Con- 
trivance of  Amufements,  is  a  flriking  and 
woeful  Proof  of  the  Degeneracy  of  a  People ; 
fuch  a  Skill  being  held  of  no  account  in  a  great 
and  fiourifning  State,  too  occupied  in  Matters 
of  Importance,  to  beftow  its  Attention  on 
Matters  of  no  Moment. 

This  is  a  Truth,  of  which  we  may  be 
eafily  and  fully  convinced,  by  recurring  to 
the  different  Periods  of  Liberty  and  Slavery 
that  have  befallen  fo  many  Nations.  We 
(liall  invariably  find  that,  fo  long  as  Liberty 
exifted,  the  Addition  to  Pleafures  was  mode- 
rate :  but  that,  as  foon  as  Slavery  was  ejftab- 
lilhed,  a  PaiTion  for  Amufements  became  the 
reigning  Tade  of  both  high  and  low. 

The  Athenians,  at  that  Period  when  they 
won  the  Battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and 
were  confrdedly  the  moll  confpicuous  of  all 
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the  Grecian  Republicks,  had  made  but  fmall 
Improvements  in  the  dangerous  Art  of  refi- 
ning Pleafures;  though  otherways  fufficiently 
converfant  in  elegant  and  manly  Paftimes. 
But  after  they  had  turned  their  chief  Appli- 
cation to  them,  and  had  made  Athens  the 
Scene  of  a  perpetual  round  of  Amufements, 
they  no  longer  remained  that  formidable  Peo- 
ple they  once  had  been,  and  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time,  with  the  lofs  of  their  Manlinefs  of 
Temper  and  Manners,  they  not  only  forfeited 
this  Supremacy  over  their  Neighbours,  but, 
together  with  their  former  Grandeur  and 
Reputation,  they  loft  their  very  Liberty 
and  Independancy  as  a  People,  and  were  redu- 
ced to  the  moft  abjedl  Condition  of  Servitude 
we  read  of  in  Iliftory. 

The  State  of  the  Romans  was  precifely 
fimilar.  Till  the  Introdu(rtion  of  thofc  Afiatic 
Modes  of  Gaiety  and  Pleafure,  which  their 
Iliflorians  fo  bitterly  complain  of,  and  un- 
animoufly  rcprefcnt  as  the  prime  Caufe  of 
their  Corruption  and  Ruin,  we  find  they  were 
content  with  Relaxations  of  a  fimplc  kind ; 
caiily  procured;  of  no  excelTive  Coft  ;  and  yet, 
many  of  them,  far  from  devoid  of  Elegance. 

But, 
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But,  when  thefe  foreign  Luxuries  had  been 
once  imported,  they  foon  put  an  end  to  that 
Simplicity  and  Gravity  of  Difpofition  for 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  renowned;  and 
were  followed  by  a  Perverlion  of  Morals  that 
fpeedily  infed-ed  the  whole  Common  Wealth, 
and  threw  their  Liberties  into  the  hands  of 
all  who  could  purchafe  them,  or  had  Daring- 
nefs  enough  to  invade  them. 

Such  mufl  inevitably  be  our  Fate,  if  we 
delay  the  Remedy  of  thofe  Evils  that  threa- 
ten us  more  than  the  generality  of  Men  feem, 
by  their  Condud;,  inclined  to  believe. 

The  Spirit  of  Intemperance  and  Riot  be- 
gins to  prevail  in  a  Degree  that  will  certain- 
ly prove  as  deftrudive  to  our  Conftitution,  as 
it  proved  to  that  of  every  other  free  State 
where  it  has  been  tolerated.  Nothing  is 
more  trite  than  the  Axiom  that  like  Caufes 
will  produce  like  Efteds;  but  nothing  is  lefs 
trite  than  the  Alarm  this  indifputable  Maxim 
ought  to  excite.  One  would  think  that  Men 
admitted  the  Truth  and  the  Force  of  every 
wife  Saying  Tradition  has  handed  down,  from 
the  remoteft   times,  in  all  Cafes  but  fuch  as 
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were  applicable  to  themfelves.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  both  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
there  were  Patriots  enough  to  declaim  againft 
the  Excefles  they  forefavv  would  terminate 
in  the  Perdition  of  their  refpedlive  Countries. 

Doubtlcfs  thefc  Patriots  were  heard  and  ad- 
mired. But  their  Exhortations  produced, 
unhappily,  no  more  than  a  fruitlcfs  Appro- 
bation of  what  they  faid.  Their  Country- 
men were  become  too  much  wedded  to  vicious 
Habits,  to  be  prevailed  on  to  relinquilh  them; 
and  while  they  acknowledged  they  had  been 
the  Ruin  of  Others,  they  feemed  tacitly  to 
flatter  themfelves  they  fliould  meet  with  an 
Exemption  from  the  ccmmon  Fate. 

The  prefent  Times,  in  England,  are  cxaiTlIy 
of  the  fame  Complexion.  We  hive  before 
us  the  Examples  of  all  Nations,  of  all  Ages. 
We  have  fuflicient  Warning  pouring  in  upon 
us  from  all  Quarters.  We  frankly  acknow- 
ledge the  Danger  we  are  in,  and  yet,  while  wc 
fpcak  of  it  as  a  Matter  defcrving  the  fcrious 
Attention  of  all,  how  few  arc  there  who  w  11 
refrain  from  fliaring,  ns  far  as  they  are  able, 
in  thefe  pernicious  Diverfions,  and  contribu- 
ting to  incrcafc  the  ccminon   Danger.     The 
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Truth  is  that  what  Seneca  fays  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  his  days,  may  be  ftrikingly  apphed 
to  the  Enghfh,  at  prefent,  Malafua,  quod 
Malorum  ultimum  e/l,  ajuanty  they  arc  fallen 
into  the  greateft  of  Misfortunes,  that  of  being 
enamoured  with  their  own  Vices. 

One  of  the  main  Caufesofthe  fatal  In- 
troduction of  thefe  foreign  Amufements,  is 
the  too  frequent  Vifits  we  pay  to  thofe  Parts 
where  they  chiefly  flourish.  A  large  Propor- 
tion of  our  Countrymen  abroad,  confifts  of 
fuch  as  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  Purpofes  of 
travelling.  Though  they  might  be  of  fome 
fervice  by  fpending  their  Fortunes,  at  home, 
they  can  do  nothing,  abroad,  but  give  Fo- 
reigners a  mean  Opinion  of  the  Englifli 
Nation.  And  yet  fuch  Men  as  thefe,  are,  un- 
happily, the  Regulators  of  our  Fafliions  and 
Paftimes.  Having  in  the  Courfe  of  their 
Rambles,  employed  their  Attention  chiefly  on 
fuch  Objedls,  they  fet  up  at  their  Return,  for 
Dictators  in  what  Men  of  Senfs  and  Capacity 
think  it  unworthy  of  them  to  take  the  Lead. 

But  what  is  much  more  prejudicial  to  the 
Publick,    many    of   thefe  fuperflcial  People, 

unable 
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unable  to  think  witli  Judgment  and  Penetra- 
tion of  the  Occurrences  they  meet  \N'ith 
abroad,  are  apt  to  be  charmed  with  that  ex- 
terior Pomp  of  Things  which  prevails  in  Co 
many  other  Countries:  and,  without  conlider- 
ing  whether  there  is  any  Reality  under  the 
vaft  Appearances  their  Eyes  are  fcafted  will-, 
too  readily  iniagiiie  that  the  Contempt  with 
which  the  Generality  of  our  Countryman 
treat  thefe  AfFcd:ations  of  Magnificence,  pro- 
ceeds from  Ignorance  and  ill-Tafte;  and  that, 
with  all  our  Pretentions,  we  are  neither  a 
more  reafonable,  nor  a  happier  People  thnn 
thofe  we  fo  freely  take  upon  us  to  undervalue. 

Bar  let  us  not  be  deceived  with  the  CI  ire 
that  gilds  the  Chains  of  Slavery  in  other  Parts 
of  the  World.  Let  not  the  Shews,  tlie  Pa- 
geantries that  arc  fo  folicitouily  difplaycd,  on 
Itated  Occafions,  among  thefe  People,  iinpolH 
upon  us.  They  arc  only  calculattrd  for  the 
credulous  and  the  uninformed.  To  the  clcar- 
fighted  they  are  no  more  than  the  Veil  that 
is  thrown  by  Tyranny  over  Wrctchednef>  ; 
and  I'ervc,  at  bed,  but  to  bide  tl.e  niifcrablc 
Situation  the  Inhabitants  arc  in,  from  their 
own  Perceptions. 

L  Let 
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Let  us  not,  by  the  fame  Rule,  be  brought 
to  believe  that  the  many  Feftivals  of  Gayety 
that  reign  among  the  Great,  in  thofe  Coun- 
tries, are  any  fubftantial,  unerring  Proof  that 
they  enjoy  Life  in  a  greater  Degree  of  Talle 
and  Relifli  than  wc  do.  Thofe  Oflentations 
of  Splendour  only  fhew  how  little  elfe  they 
dare  have  to  do:  how  much  their  Time  is  not 
their  own,  by  their  being  obliged  fo  igno- 
minioufly  to  mifpend  it,  in  queft  of  Methods 
to  render  the  burden  of  it  lefs  cumberiome. 

It  muft  not  be  diflembled  that  there  is  a 
Sett  of  Men  among  us,  who  are  Advocates  for 
thefe  foreign,  luxurious  Amufements,  from  a 
Notion  they  are  of  Service  to  fome  of  the  in- 
duflrious  Branches  of  the  Community,  by 
promoting  Trade,  and  circulating  Money 
among  the  labouring  Claffes.  But  when  we 
lefled:  th^it  the  Appearance  necelTary  to  figure 
at  thefe  Amufements,  with  the  contingent 
Expences  they  occafion,  and  above  all  the 
Spirit  of  Extravagance  they  infufe,  have 
plunged  fuch  Numbers  of  People  into  Diffi- 
culties; when,  what  is  flill  worfe,  we  confider 
that  finally  the  Load  of  thefe  Difficulties  falls 
principally  on  fuch  as  can  leafl  afford  to  bear 

it. 
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it,  the  laborious  Part  of  the  Community, 
whofe  Complaints  of  Want  of  Payment  are 
fo  frequent  and  notorious,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  Notion,  which  carries,  at  hrft  Sight, 
fome  Degree  of  Plaulibility,  is,  on  Examina- 
tion, ill  grounded;  and  that  the  Intereft  of 
Trade  is  not,  in  the  End,  more  confulted  than 
the  Interefl  of  our  Morals. 

But  were  it  even  true,  that  fome  commer- 
cial CL^.fTes  are,  indeed,  benefitted  by  them, 
is  the  Profit  of  a  few  Individuals  to  be 
weighed  againft  the  odious  Confequences  that 
muft  cnfue  to  the  Community  from  luch 
Morals  and  Manners  as  thele  fatal  Plcafures 
would  necefiarily  encourage  ?  Is  there  no  Feli- 
city in  Life,  but  what  ariics  from  an  Increafc 
of  Opulence  ;  or  is  it  a  fufiicient  Ballance 
for  all  other  Evils  ?  This  may  be  the  Creed  of 
thofc,  who,  for  the  paltry  Gratification  of 
their  Avarice,  fet  up,  with  fuch  a  bare-faced 
Arrogance,  for  the  Patrons  of  Licentioufnefs  and 
Scandal.  But  when  private  Pcrfons  Hiew  thern- 
fclves  fo  carclefs  of  what  may  befall  the  Pub- 
lic; or,  to  fpcak  more  properly,  are  fo  ready 
to  facrifice  its  Mappinefs  to  their  own  fclfilh 
Views,  the  Public,  in  its  Turn,  has  the  f  uUcll 
L  2  PNight 
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Right  to  dived  itfelf  of  all  Concern  for  fuch 
worthlefs  Individuals ;  to  brand  them  with 
its  Execration;  and  to  treat  them  as  Out- 
cafls  of  Society. 

After  having  reprefented  (certainly  with- 
out Exaggeration)  the  Confcquences  of  a 
Spirit  of  Difilpatlon,  fo  truly  alarming  in  its 
Nature  to  the  whole  Nation,  as  well  in  its 
colled:ive,  as  in  its  individual  Caoacity,  it 
remains  to  be  fincerelv  lamented,  that  any 
Man  fhould  be  fo  utterly  abandoned  in  his 
Morals,  fo  ftrangcly  limited  in  his  Concep- 
tions, or  curft  with  fuch  a  Levity  of  Heart, 
as  to  treat  the  greatefb  Enormity  this  Spirit 
gives  Birth  to,  rather  as  a  Matter  of  Gaiety 
and  Laughter,  than  as  an  Objed:  demanding 
t'le  molt  ferious  Reflecflions  j  lince,  whether 
we  confider  it  in  a  private,  or  a  public  Light, 
it  can  appear  no  Trifle  in  the  Scale  of  found 
Reafoning.  Truth  and  Experience  daily 
convince  us  that,  however  the  Profligate  and 
l^illblute  may  have  hoped  to  foften  it  by  the 
hilhionablc  Appellation  of  Gallantry,  Infideli- 
lity  between  Hufbands  and  Wives,  is  a  Crime 
of  fo  fcandalous,  fo  black  a  Die,  pregnant  with 
Inch  iniinite  Mifchiefs  to  Society,  that  it  be- 
hoves 
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hoves  every  one  to  lend  his  AfTiflance  in  ex- 
pofing  thofe  equally  dangerous  and  ignomi- 
nious Confequences,  that  neceffarily  flow  from 
the  (hameful  and  guilty  Connivance,  one  may 
almofc  lay  Toleration,  it  too  openly  meets 
with  in  fome  Countries ;  where,  through  the 
moft  unaccountable  Infatuation,  they  feem  to 
have  forgot  that  no  Species  of  Wickednefi 
fl  ikes  more  dirc(flly  at  the  Root  of  all  hu- 
m  n  Happinel's  :  That  exclufive  of  its  imme- 
diate EfFed,  the  Deftrudion  of  domefllc 
Tranquillity,  and  the  Introdudiion  of  Anarchy 
and  Confufion  into  Families,  it  is  the  Source 
of  the  mod  irreconcilcable  and  moft  fatal 
Enmities,  and  naturally  produces  the  mod 
dreadful  Cataftrophes  in  private  Life ;  that 
whenever  it  gets  Footing,  and  grows  habitual 
in  any  Country,  it  breeds  DitHdcnce  and 
Sufpicion  between  Individuals,  and  is  un- 
queftionably  the  greatell:  Obflrudlion  to 
Fricndfliip,  from  the  Fear  and  Jcalouly  we 
are  liable  to  entertain  of  thole  who  have 
conftant  Opportunities  to  abufe  the  Privileges 
annexed  to  it  :  tint  it  banilhes  all  Delicacy 
of  Sentiment,  and  utterly  cxtinguilhes  that 
Refpcdl  for  the  I'air  Sex,  which  is  founded  on 
the  Opinion  of  their  Honour   and  Virtue;  of 

which 
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which,  when  the  Violation  is  no  longer  repu- 
ted difgraceful  among  Men,  it  feldom  remains 
an  Objedl  of  Confequence  among  the  Wo- 
men. That,  in  {hort,  by  extirpating  the  moft 
effectual  Motive  for  reciprocal  Attacliment,  it 
annihilates  the  efTential  Felicity  of  Love;  and 
by  extending  our  Defires  and  Paflions,  and 
the  hope  of  gratifying  them,  indifcriminately 
to  all,  it  eradicates  the  noblefl  Refinements 
that  dignify  the  human  Syftems  and  throws 
all  the  received  Ideas  of  civilized  Nature  into 
their  primary  Chaos  and  Confufion. 

When  we  ileadfaftly  look  on  this  Pidure 
of  the  many  Evils  inevitably  arifing  in  dome- 
iiic  Life,  from  the  Introdud:ion  of  fo  heinous 
a  Vice^  when  we  add  to  them  the  public 
Calamities  that  have  been  proved  muft  as 
neceflarily  enfue^  will  any  Man,  who  wifhes 
well  to  himfelf,  acqulefce  in  the  fmallcft  Con- 
nivance at  them?  Will  any  Man  who  values 
himfelf  on  the  Advantages  of  his  Birth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Refidence  in  this  Country,  fee 
with  Tranquility,  or  Unconcern,  the  Caufes 
that  render  thele  Circumftances  advantagious 
to  him,  in  danger  of  being  irretrieveably  loft, 
without  the  moft  obftinate  Endeavours  to  . 
favc  them  ? 

Let 
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Let  us,  for  our  own  Sakes  in  particular, 
be  wholly  guiltlefs  of  fo  {hameful  an  Acquk- 
fcencc.  Let  it  not,  for  the  Sake  of  our  pub- 
lic Reputation,  be  faid  that  the  Englifli  Na- 
tion, at  all  times  fo  watchful  to  oppofe  what- 
ever bore  an  Appearance  of  Enmity  to  its 
Freedom,  is  now  fo  funk  in  Revelry  and  Dif- 
fipation,  fo  fafcinated  by  the  Arts  of  Effemi- 
nacy, as  to  be  totally  loft  to  the  Senfe  of  its 
Danger, 

Let  it  not  be  faid  that  what  our  Foes 
could  not  accomplifli  by  the  Power  of  their 
Arms,  they  have  at  laft  compleatly  effected 
by  the  Power  of  their  Example:  by  the  In- 
troduction among  us  of  thofe  contemptible 
Arts  of  throwing  away  and  murdering  Time, 
which  it  ought  to  be  our  Pride,  as  much  as 
it  is  our  Intcreff,  that  cur  Encniies  nioulj 
alv^ys  excell  us  in. 

Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  after  having  born 
the  higheft  Character  among  the  European 
Nations,  for  thofe  Virtues  that  render  Man- 
kind relpc^Stablein  a  moral  Liglit,  vvc  have  loft 
tliat  iiieftimable  Prize:  and  that  the  Credit 
and  Efleem    we  have  fo   long,  and   fo  juftly 

challenged. 
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challenged,  on  that  account,  is  changed  into 
Sneers  aiid  Contempt  for  having  fo  wantonly, 
fo  criminally,  given  up  a  Preheminence  that 
was  fo  liniverfally  acknowledged  our  Due, 
and  that  procured  us,  througout  the  whole 
civiliged  World,  fo  much  Reverence  and 
Renown. 

Let  us  leave  to  the  Italians;  Let  us  leave 
to  the  French,  the  Talents  of  Sedudtion.  Let 
us  {iill  glory  in  ArtleiTnefs  and  Simplicity, 
while  they  plume  themfelves  on  their  Dexte- 
rity in  affailing  and  corrupting  Innocence,  and 
in  all  the  various  Intricacies  of  iniquitous  In- 
tercourfe.  Let  them,  unenvied  byEngliflimen, 
purfue  that  (hamelefs  courfe  of  Living  they 
feem,  by  their  Pradice,  to  confider  as  their 
chiefeft  Plappinefs.  Let  the  Women  of  Italy 
rejoice  in  thatfcandalous  Liberty  they  fo  flead- 
faflly  maintain  of  giving  their  Hands  to  one 
Man,  and  their  Hearts  to  another.  Let  the 
Women  of  France  exiilt  in  that  Privilege  they 
fo  amply  exert  of  changing  perpetually  the 
Objects  of  their  criminal  Attachments;  and 
glory,  as  it  were,  in  the  open  difplay  of  their 
Libertinifm.  Let  the  Men,  in  thofe  Countries, 
in  confequence  of  thofe  infamous  Proceed- 
ings, 
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ings,  lofe  themfelves  in  a  Round  of  Thoiight- 
lellbefs,  and  become  callous  to  thofe  Feelings 
of  the  Heart  and  Mind  that  relate  to  any  Sub- 
je(ft  wherein  Pleafure  has  not  the  principal 
Preponderance.  Let  their  Attention  be  taken 
up  with  a  Fondncfs  for,  and  an  Admiration 
of,  thofe  Refinements,  which,  while  they 
prove  a  Source  of  fruitlcfs,  inglorious  Enter- 
tainment, never  fail  to  debilitate  the  nobler 
Faculties,  and  to  create  a  Forgetfulnefs  of  the 
more  important  Fundlions  that  ought  to  em- 
ploy an  Individual  who  wi(hes  aiid  pretends 
to  be  ranked  above  the  Vulgar. 

But  never  let  this  Contagion  reach  our 
Country.  Let  us  remember  the  Figure  we 
lately  made  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Univerfc.  Let 
us  ponder  on  the  Means  by  which  this  Figure 
was,  and  is  to  be,  maintained.  L';t  us  incelT- 
antly  revolve  in  our  Mint!* ,  that  a  People  u  ho 
means  to  dill:ingui(]i  thcmlelvcs,  from  all 
others,  by  the  Freedom  and  Excellence  or 
their  Conltitution,  by  their  Profpcrity  at 
home,  by  their  Glory  abroad,  muO:  alio  refolvc 
to  dillinguilli  themfelves  no  lefs  by  tliolc 
Virtues  thougli  wliicii  thefo  Trophies  arc  ob- 
tained.    The  Field  of  Honour,   v.  hcthcr  in 
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tbc  purlult  of  Improvements  in  our  own 
Country,  or  in  the  Search  of  further  Materia 
als  for  Welfare  and  Reputation  in  other  Parts, 
admits  of  very  little  Room  for  Vacancy  and 
Leifure.  Indefatigable  Labour  and  Appli- 
cation are  the  Price  we  muft  pay  for  folid 
Grandeur;  and  it  is  Treafon  to  the  Public  to 
make  thcfe  Qualities  fubfervient  to  meer 
Amufement. 

Rouzed  by  the  Confideration  of  what  wc 
owe  to  ourfelves,  and  by  the  Importance  of 
thofe  Warnings  we  behold  in  the  Fate  of  our 
Neighbours,  ought  we  not  to  unite  all  our 
Efforts,  in  order  to  give  an  effedlual  Check  to 
that  equally  rapid  and  audacious  Progrefs  of 
Revelry  and  Diflipation,  that  is  indifputably 
pregnant  with  fuch  numerous,  fuch  terrible 
Mifchiefs?  It  is  poffible  that  a  fenfible, 
fagacious  People  can  remain  fo  paflive,  fo  fu- 
pine,  when  the  Confequences  of  the  prefent 
daily  increafmg  Pafiion  for  pernicious  Plea- 
fures,  are  fo  obvious  to  all  who  will  not  refufe 
to  open  their  Eyes  to  Convidion  ? 

I  s  it  reafonable  to  imagine  that  thofc 
flagitious  Proceedings  which  now  engrofs  the 

Attention 
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Attention  and  Converfation  of  the  Times,  will 
be  long  confined  to  a  few,  while  the  Tem- 
ptations that  occafioncd  thefe  few  to  fall,  are 
ftill  held  out  to  the  many  ?  Such  Hopes  were 
abfurd.  They  are  out  of  the  nature  of  things. 
Thefe  Proceedings  will  not  even  be  confined 
to  thofe  ClafTes  among  which  they  firft  began. 
Examples  are  too  powerful  Incentives  to  be 
flighted  among  the  Little,  when  once  they 
have  been  difFufively  adopted  among  theGreat : 
and  the  bad  have  invariably  been  found  irre- 
fiflably  contagious,  when  fufl?ered  to  operate 
without  the  mcft  immediate  and  mofl  vigo- 
rious  Oppofition. 

Animated  by  thefe  cogent  Motives;  by 
the  Defire  of  preferving  domeflic  Peace,  Re- 
putation and  Happinefs  within  our  Families; 
by  the  Attachment  we  all  profefs  for  our 
Country,  and  its  excellent  Conllitution;  by  all 
the  Ties,  in  fliort,  of  Intcrclt,  Religion  and 
Policy,  let  us  refolutely  determine  to  Itrike 
home  at  the  Caufes  of  all  thefe  Evils,  that  fo 
forcibly,  fo  openly  threaten  Dellrudhon  to 
whatever  we  hold  moft  dear  in  public,  as  well 
as  private  Life. 

F     I    N    I    S. 
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led  by  this  judicious  and  philofophical  Wri-- 
ter;  befides  it  would  be  doing  him  a  fort  of 
Injuflice  as  his  own  Reflections  are  frequent- 
ly the  moft  valuable.  All  wc  can  therefore 
do  is  to  fele<fl  thofe  PafTages,  where  cither 
#  the  Fads  from  their  Curiofity  may   be  moft 

acceptable  to  the  Englifh  Reader,  or  the  Re- 
flexions, from  theirjuflnefs  and  Solidity,  may 
be  moft  beneficial  to  him." 

**  The  Behaviour  of  the  French  In  the  con- 
jugal State  is  too  well  known  to  be  iniifted  on 
here:  but  our  Author's  Remarks  on  it  doing 
him  great  honour,  both  as  a  Lover  of  Virtue 
and  of  Liberty,  and  imagining  th«y  may  be 
particularly  ferviceable  at  this  Period,  when 
there  feems  from  fome  late  remarkable  Ad- 
ventures, to  be  a  Difpofition  among  ourfelves 
to  run  into  the  fame  abandoned  Libertinifm, 
the  fure  Fore-runner  of  Slavery, we  ftiall  con- 
clude this  Article  with  inferting  them,  &c. 
&c.  6cc." 
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